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forOVV Ord ^ ori^^^'^is winch cluster arouilid equal educational opportunity have guided the Advi- 
sor\ ( ourreil in several studies, with- this handbook being the most recent. Shortmg 
d]iklik*n with special needs is one manifestation of inequity. Two previous MACEteports 
luve i(>cu>eJ difeetlv on the child witli special needs and the quality of their schooling. 
! One led to the landmark legislation n9w variou^y called ''Chapter 766/' or the "Bartley- 
I Daly Bill/* passed bv the (ieneral Court in I'^TZ. Chapter 766 legislation has been 

described around the nation as "the most progressive f«4>lrc-^*hool' special education 
program in the country *'\ ^ 

Progressive or not. Chapter 766 was badly needed even though it has led many already 
cn erburdened school administrators to wonder if they could cope with the comprehensive 
and ambitious fc^atures of th^* bill. In'recommending the legislation, MACE was.clear in its 
t intent to advocate improved special services for the handicapped child afid to center the 

scr\ices on education. MACE and Chapter 766 notwithstanding, the ultimate test is what 
happens to the child with special needs. , 

By all measures, one of the most promising ways emerging to advance equal educa- 
tional^ opportunity is through collaborative arrangements meant to respond to and pro- 
vide for programs and services of a quality not otherwise available. This handbook, 
developed by EdCo, is designed to support the principles of Chapter 766 at a practical 

level by helping te assure that ^collaboration is^plaeed on a «oti - - 

AiHs of coljaboration have an exciting* potential for assuring educational opportunity 
and for making certain that scarce resources are used effectively. This handbook forwards 
that general cibjective while being specifically directed to developing coUaboratives for 
children with severe handicaps, 

Well over one hundr'ed good and talented people contributed to this handbook. It 
contains practical-wisdom distilled from many and varied sources. Study it. Use it. Let us 
Jknow the results. VVe must move on education challenges together. That's what collabo- 
ration is all about, 

Ronald Jacl^on 
Associate Director||fepi«^arch 

/Massachusetts Advispry CouncHj^fcducation 




study dif^CtOrS' In^^^w'^ort to adCtress a statewide need for the delivery of services to severely 
rkfp^iikrf^ handicapped students, the Massachusetts AdviSbry^ Council on Education commissioned, 
pit dt . ^^^^^ Education Collaborative (or Greater ^bston to pursue a study on viable approaches. 

, * "rhc i>tud>. entitled 't ollaborative Implications of Chapter 766 m Programming for 
Low-Incidence Handicapped Individuals/* began in Jarujary 1*974 with the conviction 
that collaborative programming was the most effective m^ans for delivering si^ryiges to 
i^evercK handicapped >;oun§stjers. This set the direction for the researi:h and^heJindings 
. that resulted in this handbook, 

* We began by researchmg existmg collaboratives and regional programs both locally and 
nationwide. However, it was our interaction with collaboratives in Massachusetts, 
conducted through mterviews, visits and meetings, that provided us with information on 
successful models oV collaborative governance, management, delivefy of services and fiscal 
' . relationshipr"SitusiJformation created the foundation of the guidelines in this handbook, 
which are intended to encourage communities across the state to perceive collaboration as 
^ \ a means of implementing Chapter 766. _ ' 

The study was conducted at a most appropria^te time with the enactment of Chapter 
* . ^6^6^. School systems -across the state wefe^e'ekirig^ a means <3f providing services, to tlretr 

handicappetd yoongsters and it was discovared that almost all were involved with other 
districts in some manner. For the first time schools were being asked to provide^a service 
that had historically been provided by other institutions or not provided at all. 
Additionally, school systefns were seeding technical assistance and guidance .on ways \p 
work together ... to §hare resources . . '.to save money ... to collaborate. 

Under this aura of need, information and^communicatioYi were the two ynpgrtant areas 
our project study- team addressed. Collaboratives and neighboring school districts were 
' • invited to meet with us to expjore Ways of collaborating. A.network of information and 

. 'Mr- -.communication channels developed, aided by the statewide dissemiflatidn of four project 
newsletters. Relationships were establish^ statewide that provided invaluable'sourc^,s of ^ 
^ input and direction. An outgrowth of these relationships is the ;^j(?pp6rtunity for 
* continuous interaction and collaboration to find approaches and solutionsi^to common 
problems. As ajesult of this study, individuals representing a variety of 'agencies and / 
school systems, across the gtate are currently * meetftig tOt design and Implement 
collaborative programs that serve the needs of their low-incidence populations. Thus, the. 
dimate was opportune for the pursuit of this study. v ' ' 

. Our work over the past few months has also jed us to examine and critically •analyze 
the" mechanism, "collaboration." We have repeatedly bfoken dby/n and reJt^ilt our 
definitions on the basis of the insights we have giairi^. ' J 

This document will prove successful if it assists sctioordistricts in establi^ing unique 
. and effective approaches to delivering services to the special nee^ stu^mts of our, 
, Commonwealth. * ' * ; 
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iWtroduCtlOn Ihis-is a book qhoiit chHdaMi ... severely handicapped? cltrldr^ with^-very spjecial 
. edikationaf'-needs U'hetlier your school \dis^rict is large or^mali, such students compri^ev 
Ivtwecn ^wo and ten.perclMit of your to^al cn^Hment, and rtiey tarig;^ in agefVomJ-t!!./ 
JL'ndcr the requireim^nts of Chapter 76(?, thtfse children nifust receive an equal and.quality 
^»iiucation/but often cannot bepeHt tVom^^a so-calle,d regular clussrpc^m. Many have never 
^ before .beeji publicly educated. Each of these ^cliildren requires an individualized educa- 
. ^ tional plan basedf^ a thorougfi professional evajuation. , - / y ^ " 

iBut it 1^ a hook jd.r aduUs, specifica|Hy tliose adults who makeiJecisioris regarding the 
V educati(!)n of spciiial needs child rerrrfiTcluddd in this audience are sUpenntendents^^school 
committee members directors of sffeciareauj:ation and*pupil personnel services, eva|p'a- 
« ' ~ . ^ . tion coordiYiators. artiJ directors of collaborative programs. / . /♦ 

The singular^and uap^ifying focus of this book is cbllaboratio^ how 'School' adminis- 
tratqrs can work together t^^esign and" implement quality Qdpcatlonal programs /or, 
. " / ' ^ severely *hamn<^apped students in a cost-effective way. It is called a handbook because it is 
designed to help you*decide\ , ^ [ ^' i 




how <o use 
the handbook 




whether collfiboration is an option to consider 
' • jxvhcther^oining-a c ollaborative ot starting one is c^ppropriatej 
/unv to actiWtv a colh.hqrative plan ■ 
hrm;'f() nmifitain ydUr^otldborafiv^ qrgdnizafion 
how to decide if collaborate^ slumld continue 

As a handbook, it includes information on:*pertinent statiites; specific CriteHa t<J jnake ^ 
judgejTients about, collaborating; a step-by-st^ proc/ess to initiate a collaborative; a 
method .-of assessing needs both within a district and •atros's ^districts; planning and 
^evaluation Instruments; examples of collaborative- servicfes; fiindin^SQurces; agencies 
offering support services; cas^*studies ©f ^existing collaboratives; and a regionaf Itjting of 
collabor^tiv^$ tliat idlentrfies their major services/ T?hes^ features tiave beeli planned to 
provide you with'toth t^ie information and, ^pport th^t vjl'ili enable ycTti t6 imptove your 
speciaj edutfatioi* program services. 

If, jn your judgement/collaboration'jnight be an attractive method tl^rough which 'to 
serve some or ^11 of your special needs students, three optjions become apparent: 

• join . ^ \ 

• nyi4>roiT existing arrangements ^ 

Th^ at)jective>of t\iis handbook is to provide /ou with e/hough ipfbrmaltion to chQ0Se and 
implement a. course of action in a respcihsible, way. \ ^ 

• Chapter J iliscus^esjhe range* of progfaVns and services that are iUiff^jrtly offered by, 
collaboratives ffefo^s the\state. It also presents a decippti-makiiti'g .^j^t^^ 

determine \j^th^r,to jom.ati eJtteting^orgahi^^Hon or ihitiate th^Jjaraiation of a new ope. 

ChapJ0K^ is specif)cally directed fo educators who arcx^^DOi^^^ t0 star! dr /oinwa 
coHab^tive, or- io collaboratives in an ea^ly stage o|^ev^op^ It oatlir^&s a 
deoi^n^making^ 'pl^cess that vyill provide the\^fouiKMion -^^ a sbti/id ip^irtgasi^nt 

snient;^pal cierim4<^?9^ 



ting, fiiiatiidng, and c^Ifiiining stated 




icture and includes such tital i^yes a§ Reeds 
'structures, policy forij^ation, legatrestrictijons, bj 
. appjovaCv . / 

7 4 c(5aT^ thfdnrnatiDTpKyr^tho^ comrtmriilles wishing to tjtjfelgpn 

continue collaborative arrangements. Tpy«(ssist in the devriopment of iSn appropriafe data 



/why consider 
coliaiDoration? 




.collecting design* sample nc^ods assessment inj^tniments have 6een'ittclirtfed. Instruments:' 
ror iise^m cvali^tion arc also provided for assessment and impfovement'of 'on-gotog,' 
uynnbpfk\i}Y^, endeavors., these ^sample WQrRing papers have^t^h pr<$^ted to^eth^ f^r *• 
convenient reproduction in order to modlty them for use/.' / ^ .<*,v*^' 

i\ the mai^ual accomplishes tts objcA^tiVH? of sdf-help, the/isk ofiorminga collab*oiative. { 
should be subWntially, reduced, and tjie prp6ability that established col>^i|iflve cm^j 
achieve sel^st^s^faining oper^ttons should hN^'increas^d. * ^-^^ 7. ' 

It IS no^ secrcrt *thal school enrollments are shrinking, that co^fs are risi^/dnd t^iiHhe - 
two factors are related In general, it is becomiflg' increasingly difficult to m^nlayii^uaHty ^ > 
educational^ prograftis witfi tighten^ budgets. Yet to cdnsider^sking tjie^ayut)^^^^ fop^d^i- f 
tional money is to'Mnvite aidditional qi^ure from ^ p'ubli^^'^hat fiiJs at^fimea^foudW^ 
/prOclaitned its reluctartce tc>^port eithermcfea^ school bdnd issues.'' /f' ^' 

In the last year; this djkmmd has been compbunded by the required implementati^rt of 
rhapt# 7^)0 of the. .^ts,of 1973, knOtvn .qrigin-ally j^y 'the navies JbHt^spQn|Ors '- 
^&aly-Bartley ' and more recently, simply ais ^^^irfpe-^^^^^ 0vs^." No sip^^ IW 

^on record has so .cojiipletely transformed^ tlfe'^r^sgb^l o>'^sp]^^cial educgftion or 

added ^iP sul^s^antl^fly and so** sudderil)^ to it^ cost. y^- ' ' >\ / 
' "W^y IS tt^sO^cbst^Chapier 76^eqi^ ^Ifbot afetrict to ^-r^iX!^^^^z^^ 

^ special education* '!^rv«;es.4nd int^oditcfes to the public school' population many 
students wh^o prevrbysly were. served by otHj^Tpubljic and private agencies 
^cbildren could simply fill the empfy ,seat/ih schools with declining eni?6llments,' their 
impact', would bQ slight;' in fact, ih sdnie districts* their enrollment /hignt have cost 
.benefits. §lit the majority -ofj these chHdren canngt receive educatioruU.^^nefits in thi» 
way. They iTiy^be evaluated '^and h^ve specif edjjcational fJlans developed for them... 
iJ^any^^nfiese plans wUTreqiurrth^^ of new facilitiesWd fttAv programs, as . 

well as nev^ and more -specialized itaffandaSin^^ * 

There may t)'e/only a few children in yplir entireSistrict who have a particular handi- 
cup. But even these few might not be approptiately giouped in on^ class because Jhey are 
likdy to be far' apart in age and ability, even within the; limitMions ot their handicap. 
Historically, the' term lov^^-incidence has been applied to severe handicaps, meaning that 
' aeafne^,' for example, is found in twQ percent of a populatibn/But this statistic \s felative, 
in it^' actual impact, 'for tw6 j)ercent.'of "a student enr6llment of 10Q,000 is 2,000 
.students.,3^jth this large a han4icappe4'T>ppulation, cost^fec^ive groupings are likely . UX' 
be found, and prograjij|: prob^ablyJ^^ist! Jh\ smaller jKchool districts, the problems of ^ 
, educating sucli«tudeni|||Gome magnified, and it be/omt^ an econoitiicjm possibility for 
each district .to provide eJfectiveiseUicesTor the.>miire rang^ 
ccmip«4ling reason to consider collaboration. 
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of handicaps. Thii is a very n 



rhaDtef 766/ look .at the problem from' a sdlfferent perspect^vle. ' A ^severely ^anjiiCapped . 

" " ^ Vstudent Kas been identified a^ji 'i j:ove jeValuation has been petformed. U recomip^ds an 
^ OPyOnS educational plan that cannot b/ filled through currently existing pfogrmis in>our dis-^ 
,^ j\ thct. What options are. ai^ailabl^ tyyou*^ Section 201.1 of Chapter 7667e^lf tiofis (sec 
V / AppendiKA)outUnes,the availabjc / \ 

I ^Eq^fh school committ ee ' shall jjme^ the following options in satisfying any of the n,qu^ 

rrltntS tXj i fi tSr TCgUUlt tt/ftyv 




(a) If^y sa^Bfy such r/qtfifemfints itself 




, (h)^ It nufv iifiicr nifo an a^recfUcjitUo satisfy such requirements thrimgh a regional 

aillahoratny " " . *^ . [ ^ 

. dy, 'H^niay vjxicr intn an Ui*rccni^nu or, contract with a private sduj^or [mhhc or private 
\ii,'cni v'(rr*institutjon^to saMsly such nkfUirements 

^ . G J-4clToptron nuii>t;he**vvaluatcci tor eiJucatio'nal ettectivcness, cos1 ettectiVcness and avail- 
* y ^t * . ?#• ^ • ability Jf*no pfograiu can be ideiitinqd that meets your criteria, then collaborirtion may 
' . , 1! ' . ^^be the IxSt ot'thc three alternatives, and you may well find many of your neighboring 
^.r-' ' J. « ' . cpll«agH>rs at the ^Jne pla.Je"1irtheir considerations. ' . " w 

^ \-' ■ ^ 'It must be stressed;? ho\vevcri, that collaboration is ncjt a panacea.i In some cases, it 

i- - " 4 ^ " > mjke:> "sense- tor it ^chobl.llistrfct to initiate ;fnd carry cilt its own program. In others, 
' * ' * • * some -degree of coHabor/tion/mayJ^e advantageous, but joining or forming a collaborative 

. wijl not be. In yet'oth^^r caries, the benefits of membership in a collaborative will far 

outweigh Its cost.' and, niay provfde ^thc only cost-effective means of implementing the 
^>ft)VisioRs of the law. " * ~ . ' « 

Tljis first chapter is'^ihtended to d=e4lne the concept' of collaboration and to assist you in 
, . answering the Question Should you consider colfaboration? . - - 

itiiliil ^isis off l^^*t^^*tMi 1970 ur^d today, the General Court of Massachusetts has^enacted several 



coHaboration 




pieces K)f legisration|ffiat allow for collaborative s6^ to educ^tibhaTj)ro51eriisT The 
laws currently in fot"ce Section 4A of Chapter 40 of the Acts Qf 1^70^ anci Chapter 
7^)7, an* amendment to\Chapter 40 that went into effect m.^Nc)y^r^r6er 1974 are 
included in Appendisl A^. ' / ' , " ^ ■ \. ' \ ' * 

: ' ( hapteti^O is of n\iportance becuuise it is the original enabling l^s'h^ia^ 
two or more school dommittees to autlfohze agreements for educational awivities to be 
jointly undertaken. It is untjer this legislatio^^tliat the majority of current coijaborative 
relationships^ were initjiated. ^ 

In 1972, Chapter ^753, ati amendment ,t0 -Chapter 40, was passed. This legislation^ 
aflowed for the esta'blishmeht af coliaboxative organizat^iotis a more form3) type <^f 
coWaf>orative rdationship. . . * * -Jl^-"^''" * 

When this rkearj;h project was begun/ these twoiaAvswej3i:-4h^^ 
collabori^tive ^it^ivify. During the researching' gf^hl^^^^ law - Chapter^ 797 - 

was passed. M of November 1974, Chapter T^^Tamc^^ Chapter 753. The new law is of 
importance \for two of its provisions, F^Tr^t^^pi^ribes in detail some aspects of collabo- 
/^rafive governance systems that prev,iertJsly iiver<? left to membbcs to decide; second, it * 
creates the possibility whereby thp^te can potehti0Hy fund part of the start-up co^ts fior • 
srome 'nfewly developing collahjimives. This law "Assumed particular importance, tp. special 
educators who at "the tmi5,,|^its enactment werje just beginning, to feel tfie firll brurti bf> 
V* •imp^mentingjCharpter/ ^ ^ 

Th^ beginning of iliis researe|i, 'then, focUssed on C^iapter 753 fnd sought to' define 
methods of organizing coUaboratives under its limitations. Many gt^ups in the state had 
been organized under this law and there existed a b6dy of experience tfirpugh which the . 
study team could examine the strengths and weaknesses of alternative approaches. \he ' 
passage of Chaptef 7^7 cau^ the study team to fedeflne its ntiSsion. *Fhe experiences of 
. Chapter 753 collabpr^tiy^^were still studied, but, because the new law.^^iines a some- 
what, different organizati<md;^tructure than had been previously used, it -was unknowiv if 
I existing coUaboratives )iw5ula "grandfathered*' - considered to hayje a co ntinuing l€^- 
T ' stafusT SftehTi oh"wa^ 
. in thoir definijlioflfof the^guidelines ibj implementing Chapter •797. 
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Forma! collaboratives may be single purpd^ or multi-purpose. A single purpose organi-v^ 
zation. sucli as a special education collaborative, may involve a number of programs^ e.g., 
transportation.* teacher recruitment, a program. for hearing-impaired students, etc. Many 
' of the forma! coUaboratives currently operating are structured according to Chapter 753 
guidelines and must have a Bb'lrtf of .Directors, thereby providing a structure tiirough 
whic]i general policy questions can be determined. A.s^cond \evel.ofinanagemcnt may be 
.x>rganfzed,as anf advisory council.* Sp^ial education directors, representing their distnc|s, 
• wouldvneet more frequently to supervise program operations. Whether cm* not the coUab- 

orative has its own ^taff (or relies on J-EA stafO usually depend^ on the type of program 
* offered aod on*th6 level of funding. , ^ ' , ^ 

. Many such collaboratives l^gin informally and later seel^' state approval. This trend 

' could change, however, (indcr the provisions of Chapter 797, which requites formaj state 

approval for (tuidingcfi^ility, \ * 

^ . - There are f>roT)lems^ 'mherent in formal collaboratives as well, often similar to.-thos^ 

fCuifd in in formal airangemen tsr Where a collabcH'ative offers only a single service, there is 
a common cofftcem thaC^if one member no longer needed thfe program or service offeced^ 
• * the entire coBaboj^dve mig}\t be jeopardized, particularly if the resigning member was fine 

--^ ona*who had previously . contributed the largest share of funding. A second *^a of 

concern relates to eip^toyee benefits anc} tenure arrangements.. Tfiese * problems arc 
i r ' addressed in Chapter 3. * . . * ^ . 

muiti^PUf pOS6 Multi-purpose 'cpljaboratives tend, to have somewhat4hore stability.' Such oigani^tions 
I . ^ usually h^rt 9 central staff that allows ttie coIld>oratfve to be morctc^^wishre to a widel 

COiidbOratiV6S range of individual members' needs oD^botii short and lotig-term bases. Their management 
problems, however, tcrfd to be simil a r to th os e o f the s i n gl e pwp oc e co tt tbort i tive, <,g L , 




finding financi^^support^foMnembers' requests^ providing tenure and benefits Uhcp&tbor 
nOive eiiy>loyees and developing t souiMl oiganizatioi^^ 
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1 ^vpjore problems and n^v^ programs 

2 ' trouble shoot" ^ , 

3 liBvm lo .omwiunuy gfoups and agena^ 

4 jrlnojl jppraisu) of progtt 




^ ^1 The most recent development in collabprative stryctures are linkages between existing 

regional and . . . . . ^ ^ . 



,7 .collaborative organizations. ""Such a step has beeh^taken in the Greater -Boston Region, 

statewide through the development of the loinhPlanning G1w4>. represehfing the collaborative^ in 

cuikiuuiaiive^ ^ statewide jflanning ga-bup^fcioUiboratives is also in the formation stages undfer the 

guidance of the- Division of Education and the- Regional Education Centers, This 

will provide an important UnK^earf^gement among coHaboratives for secking'soluttons 
to common problems generated by Chapter 766 and for disseminating information 
related to^cxemplary programs. 
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* introduction ^* 

what do collabbratives offer? 
administrative services 
student programs ^ ' ^ ; 

which collaborative should you consider joining? 
assessing local situation \ 
* evaluating exkting'orgkT^zitioh$ A 



iniroducjion 



' vvhat do 
coJUboratives 
' ^ oftet? 



administrative 
services 



r.htfrc arc a numhcr ol valid reasons wny a commumty would consider joining a 
w jllahorati\e"Pcrlia'ps as a result of core esaluations. you have identified ^ap' between 
ihc scrvKcs \our distrfCt offers and "those \ou-nesed/On the other hand, maybe ^ou h^ve 
hccn approached b\ an existiniz collaborative or oneAin the process of forming. Still 
another reason initiht be that agrecnients \oA have had in the.past are not working well m 
the pre^ient \H hatever the. reason, you must first consider th€ range oT services that might 
l^e offered t!^e>ugh collaborative rn^embership/ and second you will need to evaluate 
specific e\istmg groups to see^f am meet your needs. 

In ihrs'secliofi we define Vj>r6ad^ range of programs a^d services that are currentiy 

^olfered bv existmg collaboratives and refej to specific organizations or .agreements as 
illustration. The illu^lrations used are followed by bracketed niUnbers which refer to their 

' positions in .Appendix C. a listing of coUahcratively run specialjeducation programs in the 
C'omKj^onwealth. their members, services ajnd adminislfative (|bntacts. The listing, is 
organized by gcdferaphic region accoHling to the boundaries of the Department of Educa- 
tion. The tSlatigns ustil in this chapter are merely retpresentative examples and are nost 
complete refehejjces. either in terms of afl the services available through a particular 
agreement or all th^ organizations that offer ai particular program. For a more complete 

listing. refer yov t^9t:At)pcrr^ €. • ^ % ^ ; — 

There is no single colf^orative that jncludes^very service or program described in this 
chapter Our purpose is t^pomt out that many special education administrative and 
educational services are successfully being implemented currently througb collaborative 

^arrangements, and fo assist you in selecting a collaborative approach most appropriate to 
your needs. . . • > 

.As you rea^ througli the program descriptions th'at follow, consider how your school 
district currentfy ac^ompHshes the various tasks that are described. In many cases you 
will find that your cunrent procedures are efficient and effective. Others may suddenly 
•jtrike yoi4 as areas where problems have arisen time and again. In assessing^ yoiif needs, 

;^Lhese are the areas that will probably prove most likely to be" successfully solved through, 
collaboration. - ... ^ 

The requirenfcnts of Chaptfer 766 have i»crea5ed?locaradministrative burdens. Partici- 
pating members have frequently found thai these responabilities, normally assumed by a 
schoof district's special education staff, can be more efficieixtly accomplished by a collab- 
orative. Because of its unique position, the collaborative staff can effect the consolidation 
of service across districts. . < \ , ^ 



Personnel * ... • ' - 

Chapter 7^6 has required a significant increase in school personnel with special educa- 
tion training, experience and certification. Traditionally, each school district has con- 
ducted its own recruitment campaign tiiroujgft newspaper advertisements, notiOcation of 
coHege and unwersjtyx placement services, word'of mouth, and occasionally through pii- 
vatc Placement ^rvices.-In many cases,'Quaiined petsonncl cithfer never learned of-opem 
ings.*or, Jiaving establidied a geographical boundar/ in whicH they would IH^* to woric, 
spent countless hours going through identic^ 'proc^^s in community ftftercommumty. 
Further, each scho^ district was ddug^ with/apptications for ev^ ay^abie potttion, as 
were all ito nri^t>brs: , ^ 



Several collaboratives have begun modd programs for teacher rei^timcnt and selec- 



/ 



tion! CAPTA (Collaborative Approach to the Processing^Teacher.Applications) {46), a 
single purpose collaborative of 16 communities on the South Shore, was initiated from a 
inuuull^ telt need to reduce paperwork and to eHminate unnecessary repetition amont 
apphcant^s in neighboring districts through the use of computer technology. Apph'cants 
use one Mpphcation form for all ^oiiirfiunities.. noting their priorities on the form. It is 
K interesting that when C APTA was getting under way, a major issue was the feeling of each 
member that its own application was unique A study of these applications showed that 
• althougJi the order and, precise wording of items differed from communityjo community, 
' the basic information 'requested iti each case was virtually tlje sari^e.^'On this basis, a. 
. common applicati?5Tr^!I^ireveloped." ^ 

A similar, but less formali?rocedure isused by SPEDCQN, North Shore Special^Ed^ica- 
tion Consortium ( 2^) , which maintains a personn^ bank fOr its ten members anjd^keef 
lists of vacancies and data oa all pro^eigiitfe .candidates on file. SPEDCON . serves its 
members by advertising all vacancies, and accepting and analyzing all applications. It 
then sends appropriate applicants to the individual member LEA's for interview and final 
selection. ' ' . . * 

Collaboratiy^s active myhis role ftnd that the process considerably reduces the volume 
of'^paperworklfor their members, while allowing each member to choose from the widest 
' se4ectioft"Of <^al4f!e4# applicafttSc- Fwiberv it -establidies^ a^ permanent Resource file 
personncl with special qualifications.' !" * ' - 

In-service Training \ , - ^ 

A related service, and -^e frequently offered by coUaboratives, is in-service, training. 
This usuiflly involves bringing together professionals and/or non-proCessipnals frpm several 
comniuiTities for shared training ex.j)erie;ices. CoUaboratives with in-house rescarch.apd 
developri^nt staf/s^ may ' prepare a traiain^ pro-am based on the specific needs of 
members, ot.may purchase tb« services of trainm, taking care of all administrative coordi- 
^ y ration. ThrsPlift^yjcb is particularly impohant in implementing Chapter 766 because tb^ 

. law redefines many tr§ditiorii5.arc3es. Classroom teachers^ for example, are now working 
with a much niore fieterogeneotil student population and, as a cojisequence, find that 
individug^zing the cun;jailuna^ an<l \eac*hing through a diagnostic/prescfiptive approach is 
.no longer just one^ possiBle approacii, but more likely is now mandatory. Mosf classroom 

teachers are untrained in t*his approach as well as in the sociological and psychological^^ 
. support that may be neces^h^v in a cla^^room that includes special needs childreitrBiit it 
is pot only^ classroom ifeachArs who may require in-service training. Parents, a(}mini$- 
trators, cafeteria workenL^s drivers - the entire school commufffty is affected by 
X>' ♦ • . ^ Chapter 766. \ ^ ^ - • ' ' . ' 

. * Several co^Moratives have attacked this problem, f^cfr example, c-ommunities in .t\!^e 

western par^of'the state have entered irrto an agceejnent with North Adams S^e 
College(661 tor specific types 6f teapher training; ^^urses. Although this is irot a fcAinal 
collaborative, it constitutes coll^boration'amori^ sdbo6l districts to collectively purchase a 
service. ^ i . . . ♦ \ • 

Cer^ai^ foniial^col^boratives have standajfd 
vars. For example, the Merrimac Education Center (MtC) (2^ and the Education CoUab- 
' orative for Greater Boston (EdCu ) l^ f "t'h offor a PrWipiti !§ Training 1 

prepaiing school administnUOrs^ to assist In serving au]|ilreh\witli sptec 
Education C bo pefative.(TE C) [ 131..ata o offers a yaricro of iib^ervfce 




utilization and indiyi(}palized teaching, techniques. 




TlK-most recoht mnovatyin in this area is the development of the Joint Planning 
Group, a collaborative of collaboratives. initiated by the special education staff of the 
C.rcatcr Boston Kegional hduJption Center. One purpose of the Joint Planning Group is 
fo develop m-s/rv'ice training irograms to implement ^'hapter 766 and to share training 
experiences an^ expertise among the seven collaboratives in the region, ihui affecting the 
36 communitirs in this area, the Joint Planning Group is currently preparing training 
packets (to bj available in the spring) on instructional materials, utilization of media, and 
pre-school pregrams. ^ , 

Informatiory Exchange and Proposaf Developnient 

One of ITO most valuable services rendered by collaboratives to their members is the 
' exchange' c/t' information and the opportunity to discuss mutual problems. Because special , 
educators/have traditionally be^ n somewhat isolated within schooT systems, opportunities 
for infoirnation sharing within and among school systems has been've^y positively 
received./ln general, collaboration allows peer orofessionals from different communities 
to problem solve together on^ administrative,- legal and political problems. Being part of a 
collaboritive allows sp^ecial educators, teachers and administrators to. examine program 
prioritiep. to identify appropriate funding agencies, and to produce proposals for\jew 
Pfogramriing in a-cooperative manner. • 

'Each jyear, for example^ UEA^s are notified^ by both federal and state agencierbf the 
availabil|ty of funds under different legislative programs. Competition is usually quite , 
high. Ird many instances., contiguous communities may be filing essentially the same^ 
proposal Often, if two ,or more communities were involved in the effort, the develop- 
mental (Ipsts couljJ be spread over a broader base and the cost-effectiveness of the pro- 
gram would be inm^ased. further, one of the traditional thorns of program funding i§ the 
lack of disseminafion of program results. Clearly, jbint proposal and program develop-,- 
merit jpeiks to both of these issue?. ■ > " ' 

I/i several cases, collaborative members have made formal agreements to cooperate on 
efforts tolsecure funding. The state has looked favorably on this cooperation because it 
enCourageJ the maximum usage of minimum dollars. Collaborative proposal development 
has also allowed communities with very small populations to apply for and receive fund- 
ing for which they otherwise would not have been eligible. • • * , 
• Some collaboratives have^ found it effective to hire special personnel with unique 
qualificatiork in proposahdevelopment to assist them with this activity. Because of th^ 
broader basQ of funding, such consultants have been ^ible to be employed in the most 
' efficient manner. " ^ ^ , 

Should member communities decide ns>t to apply for funding collectively, a collabo- 
rative can still serve as a clearing *house to advise meml)ers when they are submitting 
competing or overlapping proposals. In some cases, members are &ked to file an abstract 
of their proposals with the collaborative, which then distributes the ab^acts and gives 
members a period of time in which ^o respond. If no one .\)pposes thel>cQposal, the 
collaborative publicly endorses the effort and pledges theirlSuppojrt and coppefatioiito 
the venture. This, too, is generally looked upon favorably by govemment^rgpOsaLeicaEJ^ 
ators for it ensures some dissemimtion of research findings. 



Needs Assessment 

AJtl collaboratives must ^t^ome point identify, assess, and assign priorities 
- .iT.f L ll In J i m e^^gas^, this ha s b j een accomplished prior |o 
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the collaborative by the ijjdividual LEA staffs as a meians of decidinuiEhelli^i tliey Wl^^ 
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10 joio a collaborative: in others, it is undertaken as the colIal?orative's first task. The 
subjet^t of needs assessment is described in. detail in the following chapter, and informa- 
tion HI Chapter 4 will also be of assistance in this planning activiiy. We note it here^ 
however, to point out that a collaborative is often better able to collect and analyze needs 
,t assessment data because it enjoys an objective perspective. Also, when the collaborative 
has on file the current programs and status of each of its members,, it is in a position to 

rapdly assist members who have similar needs. m 

J-* 

Legislative Impact 

Because many voices are stronger than one voice, collaboratives have often been used 
^ as ve hicks for recommending new or revised fl%islation. Project SEEM [27] , fpr example,^ 

was instrumental m the drafting and passage of Chapter 753, the original legislation that 
gave legal status to collaboratives and allowed collaboratives to act as their own fiscal 
^agents. In another case,*dCo [9] petitioned the Department of Education in the spring 
of 1^74 for greater community input into the drafting of guidelines and regulations for 
Chapter 766. As a result, twelve people from EdCo school districts were assigned to the* 
0 Task Force Committee that formalized the final guidelines and regulati<ins for statewide 

use. Most recently, following an EdCo sponsored meeting at which mutuah^sacgms were 

' . expressed, collaborative directors from all over the state joined an Ad H^^^ 

Committee to assist the Bureau of School District Reorganization and Collaboration in 
drafting guidelines for the implementation of Chapter 797. 

Transportation 

J Because of. the scarcity of low-incidence educational programs throughout the state,- . 

educating students with special problems has often meant transporting them considerable 
distances under very special and costly doof-to-door arrangements. In an attempt to 
provide cost savings and efficiency to this process, several collaboratives, including Light- 
. . house Educational Corporation (511, SPEDCON 1 29] , TEC 113], CASE [ 1 8] and SEEM 

(27], have carefully analyzed the transportation needs and services of member c«mmu- 
nitjes. Through theit efforts, a considerable-degree of duplication and unnecessary travel . 
hrite, been eliminated. Students in neighboring communities traveling to the same educa- 
• • ^ tion.al site have more logically been assigned to. one carrier. In sdme cases, the collabo- 

rative organizes arid coordinates the transportation of all special needs students within 
^ member districts. In other ea^es, the collaborative analyzes the transportation needs arfd 

makes recommendations abo.ut grouping, use of vehicles, cross-community pick-ups etcV, 
which ifidividua! LEA *s then itnplement. - 
0 Transportation issues are worthy of consideration by collaboratives for financial 

reasons alone. Present isolated practices may be excessively expensive. Experience sub^ 
! stantiates that collaboratively-run transportation systeims, designed in response to Chapfer 
766, have been successful in reducing costs. For a. more detailed consideration of these 
issues, a g,ublication entitled Cost Amlysis for Regional Transportation System (1974) is 
available from MACE. - 

Student Exchiitiges and Related Services ^ ■ . 

. i . In nmny cases, the collaborative serves as coordinator to effect student exch^mges' 

betweenkommunities. Project SEEM [27], TEC [131, CASE [18], and the Blackstone 
. Valley ^OTjaborative 132] an^ange inter-distric4rfransfers through w\ygh scrviceisftb^^ 

*^ J — : abk i n on e c oBnmunity'are provided in anoth ef : F re qu e ntly, this tyjgc of cooperation »ho - 

^ includes joint purchase agreements for equipment and q>ace. The Hami^iit CoUabo- 
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rative (62] has a mobile vai for use withiir member communities. A Fitcliburg area group 
coordinates the purchase 6f' specialized equipment and instructional materials; member ^ 
districti) share the costs. Iii other arrmgements, the collaborative administers the shared' 
facility CHARMSS [6], for example, rents community buildings in which they operate 
special service programs l|or their member districts. LAB [ 10] Tias purchased a facility 
that serves as a community residence. and worjk^hopjor older adolescents from ite three 
towns. And this spring.! EdCo [9] will spansor a com-m unity residency facility for 
younger, school-aged children as they become^^^^institutionaltz^d. 

It may at times appear that Chapter 766 jd6es not h^ve to do with students at all; that 
it seems to create an administrative and bureaucratic overload that never^gets down to 
having an impact on children. iVnd, although we have cited a great many administrative 
reasons -for collaboration, we have*.not yet spoken to the islsue of education. The special^: 
educational programs^ best provided by cojlabdlratives are those that serve children with^ 
severe handicaps, for it is these programs that are most expensive t<? develop and maintain 
on a per pupil ba^is. 'Because these students require special programming^ school districts 
' have experienced considerable difficulty, in providing comprehensive, tjuality programs. 
Programs, for these students are ciirrently bein^ offered by more thart 40 coUaboratiVes 
. across the state- and-xange fron| tlxj t faring of^^ii^^ Aachen to classrQoms operated- 
entjrely by the collaborative- ' \ * 

A newer special needs population, pre-school childrep, ages 3-5, are also being 3erve4 
through collaborative programs.' B "Ookline-Newton [11] and the Pilgrim Area CoHab6- 
rative 152] are examples jofpioTieets in this area. ' 

Another frequ'efltly offered collaborative program is vocational education for the 
handicapped^ CJHARMSS [6] has l ecently introduced a sheltered workshop pr6gram^for 
•* moderately handicapped adolescerts over the age of 16, and SPEDC?ON [29] offers both 
worRshop, and workrstlnly programs. A resource which may prove useful ki this area is 
Colhhorative Prpgra\ns for Occupational Competence, Publication No. 707^2, 1974, avail- 
able from the Massadhusjtts Department 6f Education. 

Evaluation / . , . 

'^One of' the greatest ne^ds of LEA's under Chapter 766 is for thorough evaluations of 
those children referred. (For the rtiost part, dialgnosisand evaluation will be performed by* 
a core evalnatiop team ^hich will then prepare an educational prescription base(| on the 
outcome of the evaluatijon. f. ..- * '\ 

' However, there are npany districts where the expertise available in ^e district must l>e 
^ ^ . supplemented by morel speci^zed pers(Mihei. This will be* particularly true in evaluating ' 

students who are .curr^tly institutionalized. A collaborative has the option of forming a ^ 
» - ' Core Evaluation Team to serve its members or developing a team from among the capa^ 

bilitics oT member disfricts. SPEDCON [29] and Franlcliti County Supplementary Ed\ica- 
' / tion Center {61 ] assist member communities Ijy making ^arrangements with local hospitals 
\ , and medical fadliti^ for special dij^gnostic semces. Regipnal EUtf^tional Msfessmeht and 

• ^ * k '^i^S^^^ic Services (R|EADS) [54f will also assist in peiforaiint-fts^jpondary evaluation, 

WfllCn when x^quested, to serve its members of the South Shc>i:e. . ! 

collaboratives ^ ^ ; ^ 

shoukl VOU - Whether you have a'particular problem' Qr just a gen«^ interest in coBaboration,iyw ' 
Vt --^ - ji^st. firist be able- to identify ,wh,at services>and prbgrams. you require ^nd what.yrtur: 



J}OnSI<3er joining? ^frlct's particular stre^igths artd availaWe-Fesourqes are. It is sugg^ted that the foUo^nj^ 



sanriple\l;iart be used to' make a broad assessment of priority needs and of those benefits 
yoir can offer. We ^tress the latter as well 4s the former because collaboration differs 
markedly from piuchasmg a private service, in that it builds on the strengths of the. 
membership. ' . 



Messing local 
( situation 
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'>r-\ *Pfogram/Service 
Autistic 

Developmentally Disabled 
Diagnostic 

Emotionally Disturbed 
Hearing Impaired 
Language Impaired 
Visually Impaired ^ * 
Sf^ff Recruitment 
Staff Training 
/.Transportation . 
Administration' ' ' 



evaluating 
existing 
organizations 



Need (Specify Level) Can Offer (Specify Level) 



Having identifictl those items of importance to your districts you are jiow^'able to 
proceed in one of two directions. If you are currently a member of a collaboratijtei the 
evaluation guifle in Chapter 4 will help you determine if continued participation is desir- 
'able and if there >are changeslh progranis^ services or policies that might be recommended 
to enhance the effectiveness of the oi^anization. If it appears reasonable to consider 
joining an existing organization,- you^bould review the listing of^^llaboratives in 
Appendix C to deteijmine a set of likely possibilities. You should. Iho check your 
Regional Office for the latest information on coUaborati^es'in your area. The following 
list of questions^can then be applied to refine your initial asse'ssjnient. . . * 



matching your 
needs to a 
collaborative 



1 Is it located in a reasonable proximity to your district? >^L 

2, What are its objectives? :„_1_4^* 

3. ►What programs are currently offered? — , ^' — ^ — 

And to what population? — I ..^.^..J. — A — 

a. In your district? L . J . 

b. /Elsewhere?-i_ ^ 1^ l 

t. What are the costs of transportation to th'e place of service delivery?-^ 



4* ' What support and administrative services are offered (e,g., bookkeeping, CETs)? 

•5. What additional prograrns are planned?. ^ — ^ — ^ — , 

l^hen will ttrey become available? ^ _ „..^^ i„. 
6. Who ire the current members? ^ ^ i^i-^ 



^ 7. What are th,e requirements of memb(:;rship? 
a. Financial ^ I 

b S6rvices-in-kind 

.c. Must you pay a fldt rate if yoii don't need or use all the se^vices^^_ 

^d If you join, can your students be served right away?: - • 

^ 8. How long has the collaborative teen in existence? } ' ~^ 

' ^ How is the collaborative fimded and how stable is this arrangement?^- '_ 

*"^6w are7unds inanaged? ^ V , 

^10 How is. the ^organization governed? , ^ * ^ 

;l 1. How is it staffed^ - ' . 

a.. Full-time I b. Part-time c. Consultants c. In^kind 

12. Is the manag^ent and organization of the collaborative cog^istent with th 
.operating style/ of your district? ^ ■ 

From, having completed steps 1 and 2, you may be able to identify an organization 
that meets your needs and, effectively complements the servic es your distrigt currently 
offers. If so, the decision has been made. • , 

On' the other hand, such a collaborative may not have been found. RemeojJber that 
collaboration is still a relatively fiew concept and there is much, fertile grOurxd left tobc 
exploreU and m^ny groupings of distriets yiet to be tried: tffro exlsTtng retailor 
your needs, but your needs are deafly identified, you are in a ppsition'to seejc out^otlrcir 
districts whose strengths and weaknesses are complementary:^ your own. . ^ -\ 
• The following chapter wilhassist yoa in the proc^s^f creating a new collaborative. 




^ GHAPtBR 3: ORGANIZING A GOHbAB(HljlfriVE 

■ * ' , r ^ 

I 'I , " " ' . ' 1 1 1 1 I I ' I ' 

V • - V 

« - ■ ^ ■ ^- . . . • , 

introduction , , 

' PHASE 1: GETTING*OFF .THE GROUND 
assuming responsibility for leadership, 

^^^fir^jiminary meetings / , >. 

> PHA$€ a^^DTfERMINING THE CotLABORATIVE'S STRUCTURE 
determining governance. structure ^ 
' . ■ - fosts to member comnfiurtities • 

- ^ ' . determining . bylaws - 

^ J, cqlUborative agreement 

' obtaining approval 

PHASE.3: DEVELOPlMq. PROGRAM DESIGN 
important considerations \ 
role of the collaborative ■> 
{)rogram coritrol 

PHASE 4: P|VELOf^lNG,iV FINANCIAL ftAN 
leading a coUaboj-ative 
,^ ;^ budget preparation fiscal management 



^ . funding sources , . ^ 




du ction 



All too often collaborative arrangements are launched in midstream and without the 
detailed planning .that ri?5uUs-jn ^ sotmd "Organization: The planning model presented in 
this chapter can be used to start a new collaborative as well as to reorganize an existing 
one. It will also be useful to collaboratives that want to expand their services or to those 
lhat seek a mojc stnictiircd framework. Fqj* the sak<? of clarity, the model is described 
ihpough-four phases. 

I. Getting^ft^The Ground - ' : ■ . . . 

2 Dctermininig The G9!laborative*s Structure ' 

3. lleveloRing, Program Design % . * > > . 

4 Developing A FinarjciabPlai) 

J^aCh phase^ has certain 'Activities associated^ v^^ith it that are described under the 
appropriate headings. The steps essential to the^formation of a collaborative are identified 
within these activities. This process may be expanded, deleted, niodified, conducted 
simultaneously or in a differepT sequence. The model is meant only as.a guide to provide 
a starting point for collabmp^rficfn and to help devefoping.and existing groups to establish a 
sound strucHtre that wffl^^ive the organization the stajbility • to be responsive to its 
members' needs oyer Jim^^" Additional planning assist^be for established organizations 
will be found in Chapter 4. ' * A . < ^ " ' 



PHASE 1: GETTING OFF THE GROUND/ 



assuming 
responsibility tor 
leadership 




The person most likely to have responsibiiityj'or analyzing collaborative options is t4ie 
piipii personnel Vr special education director acting on the authority of the superin- 
tendent. §everal factors might inltUte^tfie study:^ * 

the lack of a specific program. ^ • 
the reeogmtiori of a co^rmon problem amorig coritigiwus conununities - 
" • a need for a special education program thai is too expensive Jo launch singlehandedly - 



problern- identified 



STEP 2: 
adlhority 



(he reahzpion thai an existing prograp has de(^lini^^ enrollment 
• '^tht^e^ire for co*it savings • - \ . ' ^ \ 

• parental})r tc4cpertei^uests.. "^^ ♦ ^ ^ 

•^the idehtifipitidyt-ef.^ ' ' > ^ 

jPleafly, a Combination of tlTese^actors might' exist:*'it should Be stressed that assuming ^ 
ieadephip. at the outset 'jdoes no?1teeessarfly meari that you will bear the brunt Qf it : 
{md^tXi but it does mean that ftm^ will be lieede4 for CQo|dination and planning, and that 
tne responsibility must be undertaken with the fuHltp^tdval of the superintendent. If the ^ 
' * , - ^ C responsibility is, t6 l)e continued through the en^e develdpmgntal stage, there mugt be 

— T—^f- — . . ' ^j^ecpgnition qf the implications on staff time. It is suggested a^sc^l^lat the advice ahd 

■ . ; \ > ' 'support of teachers ahd parents be considered at this early stageiir-4$yelopnjfent 

? ' * . \,-^STEP- 3i*^ The hardest ste^ is often identifying where to begin. One approach might be^ti>^# a^ 
iii * * ^f ^tmr local area and draw, a circle equal to a 40-ipile? raclius, listing ^U theu ^ 

WCOilryillg ijommuriities that fall wiffiin it t5r; you might begin with th6 obrnmunities that beloi^gto. 
DOtel^ldf rn6inbC^fS ^ilready defined' region of which you are a part, e.g., tK)undaries defin^dt'^4l|^ - 
K ' . ^ . Department of Education ^Regional, Offices. In considering candidate , wmijiitmities, \' 

* . * ftmember that not^^very one will want to collabdnite; likewise, not every otie^Will be 

' 'equally desiraT^lfe from the potential or^ ^ ' 1: 

_ _ ^j:. — follo wi ng factors will; help* to identify potential mcm'bers f ip r ,thfe ) d e <^ioping. 




collaborative community : 
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minutes iPtjVeUing finic tronvon^ boundary to tli^ 
? i^mnatibiUty 




A rulV of thumb is to comilder a group of town^-ttfat do not require more than 40 



4: 

preparation for 
initiai meeting 



/ 1 •. / 



pr^lirninary 
■ nnf^etiil^ 



This factor relates to size and cunirnt program offerings as well as to -attitudin^l 
factors While it maV a^^pear that dislnctsof similar^ize and, common problems may b^st 
be able to ^collaborate, it must bo pointed <)ut that dissimilar districts^ can also be 
compatible parti^iers in a collah^ratij^ve venture. DtlisiQiilarity may in fact provide the very 
l>ti«is fpr successful coflaborajtioil- * ^ - ^\ 

The dttitudinal fac^rMrrxompatibiirtyi relates to knowing who among your colleagues 
likely to be intetested in collaboration, and which districts usually prefer to "go it 
alone/' It woufd be unwisp^ hovt^ever, to eliminate'*too many communities on ca^u^l bases, 
sjnce their current fiscal and service delivery problems may override .previous autonomous 
inclinations, k ^ ' * * / ' ' ' ^ ' . * * • ' ' 

Having identified Gomniunities'tfvat appear ta be candidates for a. collaborative venture, 
the primary needs and existirtg resources of*each commiinity shoUld be cK^rted sd t^^t 
comparisons can be made*. This-broad-basedoinfcftjiatl^ can t>e obtained over the phone:. 
Note that this is not a'full nqedls as^sessinent, buT a technique that highlights similarities 
and differences am^iig-^iriiiim^' unassociated cd^mmunitie§^ and has proven to. be. an 
effective means of introduci)^^the3rto'i?aeh^e4^ th^*first step in d^^eloping 

an appropriate needs asse^smeht instrument,^ . ' ^ ^. r ^ - , ^ ^ ^ 

The result of this^ffort outline.^ the gaps and/oV oVertaps in service deliv^iy and* 
identifies common problems. Conclusions could suggest areas of possible co'llab^tation, 
including services that rpjght'be useful to all pafticipahts and some that sjppeM/^Q be 
needed ,by a Sut>SQ|*of participants. Candidate communities should be iftfonj^. of the 
findings and ifivij^d to an explot^tory* br orientation nfeeting. T^he Jcey pe^le in each 
:;cj[^munjty. charged with .thc^.respqn^ibility for^phiidren witT* special n^eds should receive 
invitations. Iriviiitions might also be' e>ft^hded^ to the Regional EdutJatioh Certtet apd t^' 
jjfidivji^als who afre tfun-ently operating collabora^ 

M br^ than, {y^e meeting/ wi^^ f:equirejJ-"fojeach a wocJ|jiil^|fi^ttSensus." 

'•Further, a represen|ative.pf eacntc>m©unity.shouJd^xpect to spend som^'tini^ outsJde 
of nife^t1ng$ laying' the ground\york for^ttatoKman and assessing the irtpfuics df 1 
her o>^n*district:Slt^is- lijjpojtant \jo Ait$>^^^is^-^f\j relationship thlit no 
^iC\%% qrid )^et that there arfif.maiiy posjibyiti^s. Furtheririore, the initial j 
up, int6 a series of ^smaller groups, e^f^ pursVmg its own courag^^mewlietb tti the i^f^ 
of' m^fe^i^E^v sbijie* com/nunities will dr(>p out of th6 prccesj^thers may jqin/iind tl>^ 
result will be a group'.of disftrJ^ts that cooktders itself a cotWbOTative, ^it least in intent,. 

1.' * "T * ' 

f%i the flfst meeting, tjje^ cmM^ee^or^^ fc # ^kyiji^iji tages of 

ptarticipatioa *^s w^ -ias exdhnipies/of h^ have^"^rked ^^^leWhere 

Representatives sliould also de<^elop a;time 9ch^dule^aiM|.^decm^ plan. initj^iHy, 

the major areas gf discussion will relate to: 



. M . . f ♦ 

'7 'V/.- ^, .... 



^ a statement of gbkls^ * 
• (lining jwo^f^r^^^ 



rte^eds assessnient mtniment : 
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■ «, . 

A Staterfient (if Go»k 

From the initial pr^ntalion of similarities and dissifr.ilarities among communities, the 
kzrtHip should ^>e able to determine the basic irftent of the relationship. If. for example, 
carK analy-**!^ sho\^s that all possible need^ aj-e met" somewhere in the member 
communities, the basic intent of collaboration may be .to coordinate programs across 
distncl hnes. If a specific program is needed by manyveftrtdfts. yet exists noNvhere. the 
b^tk^orali>e itiighi be formed to develop and provW that service, e.g., a residence 
program or a prj^-school class' for developmentally disableJiksludents. . 

A 'recommendation should be made by the distnct representatives whether the" 
organization is Jo be . ^ f * 

• 'fnuU^'Purposif or single purfH>st' * 

• admimstraliw ifrsenttv deltverx* 

• single program or ^miht'program ^ ^ - 

How.tjie general goal is stated 'will have direcl bearing on the type of organization^, 
developed. It^js n£i;fcssary to point out that if *the group decides to apply for state 
-a'^proval under Chapter ^^^7. and the gefieral goals of the program later change, they 
uould need ta reapply. Thus, there appears to be some justification for stating the goals ^ 
somewhat broadly. ' . " • ^ : 

,^^d^i\ing Pro^gram Needs and Priorities . / * * ^ " ' ^ 

^ * Farlier we discussed a type of genSril information gathering that would be appropriate 
' • to present at an orientation meeting. .\Jthough the quantity and quality of- information* 
likely to be amassed is sufficient for deciding whether to enter into negotiation and for 
deciding general collaborative goals, ultimately a cpnsiderably jmore detailed and complex 
> needs assessment must be performed. While suggestions for conducting the heeds assess- 
* * rtient are placed here, many collaboratives undertake ii needi assessment' as their first 
officially delivered service a//er* organization. If the a&essment is conducted prior to 
completionof an organization plan, however, senrice delivery and program needs will be 
easier to develop and can be more- precisely articulated. • ~ - * . 

. Needs Assessment 

^^jr^p This more compreHlnSive assessment activity> begins with the de'agn of an appropriate 

^« • ' Vl * ^^^^ collection instrument th^it can be use*by each*membcr'4o record appropriate data. • 

-r6lining nCOS^ example of such a form that was developed by the stydy team for use witii a group of 
dSSCSSrnOnt communities who a^eed to pilot test this process can b* found in thapter 4, along with 
mctrMm^nt ^"^^Vuctions for its ifce and analysis. 

tnsirumcni jj^^ objective of this activity is to return to your district and with the ^pcriiitcndent's 
' . . approval, to collect information that will be useful in^ di^tfy defining the need|$ of 

'STFP. 7* ^cific target groups, the types of services each target group needs, th& current cost to 



f 





needs 

« . that can4)c tapped to rteet objectives.^ ^ ^ 

* ' When these results arc combijfied'in a crossHlis^Gt assessment (directions for .tfil 

STEP 8l acdSlty are adso'induded in Oiapter 4), the high jniority cominon needs of iini|bm can 

WflthesizinS data ^ identified and^rank ord^. From this^crossKltstric.t com^anson^jnembers 

• y • ^ 5 establish priorittes for senicc delivery. For'eacfa desired program, tite iiM^^^nng should ^ 

across districts cdnsidett* ^ 27 ' ' ^ 



STEP 9: 
program priorities 

identified. 



tl^gtMnher ut i(>>nmunttte\ inu)l\ed _ j ' . 

tH^^^ibvr (fj students in need of service 

ilf^m^am \ requirements m terms oj staff, sfiace and maieriah 
existing r^juricy ^ ^ . . . • ■ 

tund< requfeJ " . 

PragmakcJ>cnsj<Jcrations can th^ be applied -to narrowing the choices and" to identifying 
\\hich programs the group is most likely to be able to begin mimediat^Jxand which mUst 
be deferred or ary of lesser need ■ . \ 

It is recommended' that Aevriy forming ccrtlaboratives^ l>e realistic about wh^ft Can be 
accomplished Rather than tr\' to iu:complish too much at (h5 outset, it is better to 
operate a single program successfully in order tb give yourselves time to iron out the bug$^ 
which appear in apt new structure ' 



PHASE 2: DETER/ 



G THE COLLABORATIVE'S STRU 



STEP^aO: 
second ptanning 




The colfabQt^tiyei's governance and organizational sthic^e-sflould be directly related . *. 
to the \/pc of programs and services that ar^ ^leeded by th^oU^bor^i|e's members: , ^ • 

cu^J/m Chapter 1, th^rg ye.lj^cally.two kinPs-oficoUabol^ivr ap^frfej^-^ ^ 
infdAi^ aiidionnaL A Xormal agteejiiejiti^ ap^oval t^d has a more ^j^^ft^c^^^ 

governance strui>tjnre. It also all6ws the collaborative to apply for certain funds (pTwhi^' 7 
ormally org4nized groups woulJ be ineligible. Each typ? of arrangement ha's cerllfin 
vantages, however. ^ ' • **-Ar<*T 

.rnformal Agreements " ^ = 

. In sHuatioris Where only a fi^w students need to be served for a^latively diort period 
of time, or if no formal agreement can be reached, inf9nn4l arrangements^might Office. 



Itinerant teacher and tuition tx)ntra 
for flexibility in organtzatien and 

•.regular^hool budget with existing s 

' shwtrlerm.* 

Such* agreements, althouj 
coUaboi^tiy^ although they 



prc^rams are examples. Such an arrangeitient allows 
orations and the 4>otential to operate wit^ tbe 
fL The commitment of each participant is generally 



thcyj 



ERJC. c 



I involve collaboration, do not really constitute a 
^ i testing grounds through which a more^fofmal 
relationship could -develop. They are authorized under. Chapter 40, Section 4a,, G.L. 
. 1970, which provides that any governmental unit may elrfer into an agreement with one 
or more otber governmental units to [^rform jointly any service or undertaking which 
each contracting unit has authority by law to perform. 

The contracting limits in this case are- the school committees, each of whorti must 
'provide written authqi^zation in order to participate. It is comm^ practice fo 
auth^rizati^ to specify the type of service to be provided or exchan^, tiic time pen 
tl\e cost etc. It is also wal that therc be dear understanding on which district contrrfs 
prograifi Fpr exampiC suppose three communities agree to collaborate on ^pfoghmi (or 
developmentidly disabled students. It may make administnitive sense to have separate 
* classes for each of threes groups, each class based in and staffed by one of the districts. 
. The agreemernt mighf state that each district has control over that progiSh being run in 
its school. Alternatively^ a joint adv^ry committee mi^t be create so ^t thwe was 
input from ciach participating district . . * . ^ 

In anot h er case pf informal coHabCTatipn, a schod distri ct running a tlaas for visually 
~ impair^students may apnecTo^ccepl^out of district students ^to the program on a 
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tuition basis.^ In most relation^ips of this type, the district, running th^ program has 
complete cpntrol bver it. although liability, for the student is maintained by the referring 

district • \ ^ . . _ y 

• ^ Not all iRrornji^rcollaboriitiv^ Vefatibnships involve classes or students. XTgnsider that 
one coromunuy might rim an cxcejlent 'teacher training program or employ a specific 
administrator skilled in proposal development or evaluation. These are fruitful fields for 
mtoim^ collaboral ion/ assuming Ihat^eacU commanity af^ome paint can return the 
favors, so lo'sp^k. . ^ \ ' . ; , ' 

Whether ar> ihfopmal a^^eehiient is written 'or verbal, thfre if rarely an official 
organizational or governance structure. The important actors are ^lsua^y the superin- 
tendents and specyl edqc ition directors who negotiate qrt the basis of immediate needs: 
AltlipusSi informal tollab >rati(?n is not eligible for state funding ujider Chapter ^97, it 
provides an effective vehi :Je for serviYig a small, niiitrber of students or-an adn^nistr^tive 
need without estaWishini a top heavy organizational structure or creating another 
bureaucratic layer. • \ . : ^ ~ \ - . / 

Section' 4A of.Chap»- .40 requires -That Such agreements may be teftninated On 
authorization of any j^ticipatiqg school committee., provided tjiat ncrtfce^c^such 
termination is giveivto each other party to the .agreemenl atjeast 60 days prior the 
date of terminationA ^ ^ * ' . . - ^ 




Formal Governance \ ' — ; * % 

• This type of agreem^jnt depends- on a firmer commitment fronr participa&its. must be 
structured according to Chapter 797; arid /must be approved by .member seliool • 
committees, the Regionaf Education Center, and by the Commissioner bf Education. 

One advantage oT formal ^tate approval is the. potential for receiving incentive fufiding 
under Chapter 797. , ^ , ' , . ' * 

The law reads:. * ' . . ^ - ^ - ^ • • 

Upon rhe fecommendatidn of the xiepartment of education, the state treasurer shall 
aiinually disburse to certain educaipnal coUaboraii^ boaT&l^ monetS-y fMfit . , . not . 
ftol exceed a total sum^of teh^ thousand dollars pe/ individual city;' town or regional 
school district . . . , * 

.A budget request for S5'o6!0O0 fqr FY \9% has been submitted by the Bureau of Sthool 
District Reorganization and Collaboration, i)ut criteria have not yet been developed for 
the awarding of such funds. At this point, there is some question as to whether these 
. funds will be appropriated. ^ - ^ • ' 

^J£p -|-|. ChajRer 79> also stipulates tha^a collaborative boarfi shall be credited and shall l)e 
oowornanr^o ^^"^P™^^ of representative from ^ch member school comhfSttee and a fepiesent-, 
gOVCmdnce ahve^^^f the Massachusetts Department of Educatipn , Regional Center"^ in' whidi the ' 
majority of member municipalities' are located. Thc^board must appq|pt.an ejcecutive 
ofTicer and adopt an approphate name for identification. Note, that alti|((ugh -the law ' 
stipulates , that certain people must ^rve on the bodrd» it does not csxdude additional . 
members, e.g., supeiin|phdents, who are not specifiQ^fly referred to in tiie iegislatioo. 

Several 'e5^isting^i^tlaborative^ structured undct Chapter '^3, have i^equested a ruling. • 
Horn the Offfbe oPuie Commis^er. of Educ^atioil <m the legality of their gtrrtsmx^^ 
^ boards^ A niimb^ of these- boards coimt of\siperintenden^ -^br dilators of speciaf , 

eAi|g»tton fioilp member districts, rather thato^a member of ^ch schd<^ conunittee as 
^^qudat^' in Chapter 797. On January 14, 1975 Ac Legal Office of the Department of ~ 



Education issued a memorandum noting that Chapter 797 collaborative board' require- 
inc'nts could slill be? met if the school committee member delegates his or her authority to 
Ncrv'c on the board 

On this some subject, the question has also been raised whether Chapter 753 structured 
coJlaboratives are eligible for Chapter 797 incentive funding. It has been suggested that 
the\ WQuid be if' they were to expand membership or service delivery, but as this is 
>*rilten. it is unclear what le\el of change constitutes eligibility/ 



cdst to member 
!t communities 

STEP 12: 
membership fees 

artd tuition 
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The initial capitalization of a fgrmal collaborative is likely to cofne from ^he 

membership, !n order to become a member, most collaboratiVes require an annual 

assessment ranging from SI. 000 to 510,000 per member; based either on a flat, equal 

rate, or on a per pupil rate to cotnpe^nsate for differences in the sizes of student 

population among memljer districts. This membership assessment generally guarantees to 

each district a certain level of service^ from the collaborative. For example, if the 

collaborative is to operate two prograjT)s^ pne for hearing impaifefl students in the 5-10 

year old ageVange. and one. in secondary v,C(cational education for physicaliy'bahdicapped, 

stud^rnls. either all meml)ers might beguarax^teed the^sam,e nuoiber of crirpUments in each 

progtam (if aH fees were ^qual) or might have a number proportionately T)ased on their 

^roUment. ^The^^neiiibmlup Tee might. ako~.^uarantee- to 4nembers\a^x:ert^ 

administrative services such as a complete needs assessment, or the design of a cost 

effective transportation system. Some 'CoUaboratives have found that over a^pQvkxi of 

'time they ' have been able to decrease the annual assS^nrcntJjecause they have been 

successful in tapping othfer sources. But membership funding is almosTalways necessary 

• to get started. To facilitate collaborative initiation, MACE has been working on 

Ueveloping an agency whith would arrange loans to educational institutions under certain 

favorable circumstances. It is hoped that this ''bank'* agency can be operating on a 

. modest scale by the fall of 1975. - / . 

Members can also support a collaborative buying certain services, such as core 

lii^aluations. in-service {raining programs and additional student placements at agreed 

J upon rates. Determining a fair service rate is often a problem and there appears to be no 

perfect solution. The difficulties in any tuition plah stem from the condition of not 

having pnongh students to fill ^class, or frdm losing enrollment at some point after the 

program begins, the ea^est metRdrf appeatis to be to divide the total cost of the program 

by the number of students enrolled, billing each LEA fot their own students. Howe^r, 

there must ^| a contingency plan 3ev§teped jpr a mid-year decreasejin enroUment.<43lie 

possibility is an understanding that excess, cost^ will bejdivided proportionately among 

remainijig members' students/^ effect increasing their tiittion. ^ - 

In^some instances, a coll»orative may wish ta develop a^igeneral contingency account 

that can be applied'^ward meeting unexpect^ expenses. Such an account can, be created 

either by increasing the membership assessment or raising^ine tuitipn, w^th the agreement 

, that such funds will be reimbursed annually if they are holt used.. , ^ 

' ' s / • • ^ 

A second tuition-setting option is to diviilc the toftal cost of the progi;am by the 

number of member^ in the, cdllaboratlye. Under this plan, members inust be willi^ig to 

look at;, the kin g-ternTpicUu^^^ there may be som^ years wiien one member has no 

, stud^niriiHhejQr^rain. This method is similar to iisurance. Members aie^p^ing for the 

availability of thT^DBrmi. A dcteisionmpst bc.mad/^h whether the^^EaiUibHity is 

unlimited. 6r4imited to a specific numberof enroilments. 



Because of the mincacies and uncertainties involved, many school districts have relied 
on intormal^greerrients in the hope that over a period of time, all factors would balance 
out In somP cases, a single LEA ma\ hav^ a dozen or more such agreements, each 
developed ys specific program needs were identified. The advantages of standardizing a 
luUion exchange program througli a formal collaborative - are that .the t^rms are 
established in Uriting/and all parties involved agree to- them for a specified period of 
lime. ailo\^ing such programs to begin with a firm foundation. Foimalizing the agreement 
also mmimi/es ihe number of bookkeeping transactions, as accounting is centralized 
thjoueh Ihc collaborative. • •» - - 



.bylaws 



determining Formal collaborative agreementisftould be refined through a set of bylaws that outline 
' ^ the operating procedures of the collaborative. It is particularly, important that the 

byi3V\CS^j#tetionships between a collaborative directoi^and the board of directore be defmed. In' 
addition.* t;rit^ria -.should be established^ for various leyel^ of decision-making, such as 
V— §"|*EP 13i Po'i^T decisions vs. procedural decisions, in order to avoid unnecessary conflicts between 
the board and the staff. •* 
.j\mong the issues normally addressed by the bylaws are: 

• purpose • . • ^ ** 

• fftembership ' * 

• pohcieson nweihig t\mc'\ qunnnn^. notifications, minutes, ttgendcu 
# . election o) i^ffii^rs w ith timr terms and duties 
• . compt>siiionof ttte hoard beyond thai regulated by statute 
m pttjceduries for changing or adop4in0 policy ' ^ 

• policy nn expansion of membership * ' ' ' Arr- ^T - ^ * 
persohntipolicies . ' ^ . * " ' * 

• . pi^hcy on sh'^g non-member communities ^ • • 

• statement of budgetgry^procedures \ ' 

Many of these policies are stan^iaiti parts of any organizatipii^ bylaws and do not need to ' 
be discussed in detail. Others relate speciflcaiiy to coUaboratives, and require a discussion 
of alternatives, . 



Personnel Policies 

The way in which \a collaborative staffis hired -is not regulated by law. Formal and 
infortnal collaborativesish'are four commoii methods to enlploy staff. thfSJ are: - * 

• to use j^xistlng special education ffersdnnel from member communities * , 

• to hfive host\orfimunity hire slaff and bStdther member communis 

• to have each member provide new positions equally or on a pro-rated basis / 
• . to hire staff with grant monies through an LEA • 

Ont additionaLblsneflt of establishing a fbmfiai collab6cat^e is that it x>ffeis another 
vehide by which staff can be hired fomjil coUabofatives, under Chapter must 
establi^ a collaborative fund. These jnonie^ can bq used to trite personiiel to cerate the 
collaborative and its ptpgg;^m&. As sucfa^ these individuals tmust be conskieied employees 
of the coUaborat i ve, and not of the member gystems«^Many collaborative dfaectors have , 
^pointif d out that coDabc^tivc staff should be*dea^y informed of the q)ecific term^^and 



limitations of their employment. $o as to ayoid later confusion related to such matters as 
Henure. retirement and other fringe benefits'. These issuer should be resolved and granted 
at the* pleasure of the host LFA or the collal)Orative board,-depenvling on the nature of 
organization. ^ . * . . 

Expansion Policies . , 

Most collaborative agreements require the unanimous apprpval of all members before a 
new mainber can be .added. 



collaborative 
agreement 

STEP 14: 
written agreement 



obtainmg approval 

4 

STEP 15: 
approvals 



Servfce to Non-membef Students 
, There appear, to be far more advantages than disadvantages to qpening collaborative 
programs ,\o non-m«nbers. provided that palicies and procedures are clearly establislied. 
Accepting such midents will help tlie collaborative keep class sizes at ideal Jevels, thus 
reducing costs, atath may:, o^n up cooperation with, districts that provide services 
unavailable , withiiT the Collaborative s boundaries. The primary disadvantage is the 
possibility 'thafa non-member student may lake a place that is later needed by a member 
Outside refmals should not be accepted Until alP members have' been given the 
opportunity to fill available slots. EVen tfjen, the collaborative Tnight consider reserving 
some slofs-on a contingency basis, if it can afford to operate the program in way (i.e., 
•if members agree to split the difference if the slots remain empty). Once a non-menfiber 
stuiTeifr ha^treen ^cce^ptetf. The ^attatjoTartve itoes tiave^ an obligation tD rontimie semng^ 
that student at least for a period of time. Any agreement^hould^specify ihe duration of 
the commitment. ' ♦ ' , 

Termination ^ ^ 

Chapter 797 provides for the possibilfty-of terminating membership b^^ any party so 
long as that party issues wptten* notice to each other member at least six months htfo/c 
the end of a fiscal year. Note, however, that if ^e membership changes - through 
expansion, reduction or replacement ~ the collaborative is considered' to have a new 
structure and must^reapply for state approval. ' ^ ' ' % 

A Once revisions of. the collaborative agreement and byjaws have been ma^€ by the 
planning grbyp and superintendents, the final document must then be approved by, 
participating school committees. The formal collaborative agreement- must, include: 

• the purpose of the prograffi or service " " , 

• participants > - , ' • 
Hhe dmatitm of ihe agreement . . v ^ , * 

• the approximate amounts to be coritributed by ^ach city, town or regional school 
district ' 

• the c6st-saving aspects of the program or service . ^ ^ 

• tffkmethod of disposition of unencumbered funds and equipment upon terminatioft ^ \ 

• oHy othcKimtters not incompatible with law which the commttteds deem advisable 

' ' * ' t ' 

M is likely that the planning thqs far described caa aecbmplishe<^ by. special 

educ^tioj^difectors, aicting tinder the authority and advice of their kuperinte^d^ts. When 

a draft oiSft^^r^mcnt is prepared, each superintendent ^ould be fully brief^ and a 

meeting of all^lpecuitendents' called. When all su^ntendeiits have accepted the terms. 

of the agreement, iti^s^dy fc^ presentation to the school committees. U would be wise 

to inform the school coniSrittee about deliberations, alleast informally, at a point eiiiicr 
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than this. 
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ln*presentin& the concept of collaboration to school committer s. there are three points 
that must be made- ' 

~ 1 Ihe pOrpose of (Collaboration is to provide educational benefits in a cost-effective 
manner This cost effectiveness inust be documented in youf application for state 
app^roval. \ '» 

. 2. The money that an LEA^maj^investin a cotkborative often ^kes the place of other' 
. line items in the special education budget.'it may just be a transfej of funds- rather than a 
new item. ^ I ' 

3. Every member school committee miist, by law, he represented on the beard of 
directors of the collaborative, and thus has regular opportunity, to participate inland 
influence all decisions on the collaborative,'s programs and policy, i 

Once approved by each member school committee, five copies of the^^l^aborative 
agreement, signed by Vach school committee chairperson on the Original copy, must be . 
sent to the coordinator of the appropriate Regional Education Centfer. ' " • ^ • . 

Upon approval, four copies will be seift to the Bureau^^of ScbodH District Reorganiza- 
tion and Collaboration. The final level of state approval issues fronihthe. Commissioner of 
Education. ' . A 

These documents allow a collaborative to become an officially recognized oi^nization. 
- r -^^ ^ They -ai^, lM>weverr merely ^^^a^ ^detivemg-sefv^^s^- 

• / ^* THQEe planning will be required in the areas of organization and finan^, 

summary chapter 797 approved collaborative agreements 

Important Components • • ^ ^ ^ 

'M. purpose ' ; ' _ 

2. participants, - - ? 

3. dufation of the agreement - » , 

4. amgunt of money contributed by participant community 

5. cost saving aspects of program - * . ; ^ 

6. method of disposition of unencumbered funds ^nd equipment upon- termination 

7. any other matters not incompatible, with law ^ . v. 

Bybws ' - . ^ , ^ \ 

1 puipose / * \ • 

2. membership */ . ^ - 

3. organizational structure ' * % 

4. voting distribution * ' ; 

5. administration responsibilities^ * * . \ . 

6. employment practices * 

1: fiscal operiftions and responsibilities • . , • . 

8: expansion polici^ ; » . ^ 

9. arnendments and, resolutions _ • . , 

«^ ' ^ 10. effective dates bf agreement ' ^ . 



.... ^ Procedufe^ 

. , L collaborative agitemcnt approved by each scltool cbmmit^ 

" ' Q TT"'^- 27 collaborative agreement signpd by all participant school ooixfmittee chairpersons ' 

-■ERIC- ■.■ ■ ■ ■3a'/:---n--^'-v---- -'---r -^ 



3. establish collaborative fund * L,2— ^ 

nonal Eaucatio 



4. five copies of agreement submitted to R<^ional Education Center 

'» r ' 

INFORMAL A#RCBlENTSTt^ERVESTlJDENtS ^ . 
(CHAPTER 40VSEeTION4A (19791). ' ^ . 

Optional Components » 

1. type of service ' . ^ ^ / ' ,^ 

2 amount of money contributed 

3. duration of. program ' 

Procedure 

1. written authorization from each participating school district 



PHAst DE>JELOPiNG PROGRAM DtSlGN 




imnortint Decisions on program design related to management and organization of the 
inipui luiu ^,pijabQrative should be concurrently considered during the formative process described in 

( OiVsiderationS Phases 1 and 2. It is presentedc-here to assist in more detailed planning for each43ua2gjBn 

to be offered through the collaborative. Such.a plan should include: . * 

^ ' ,^ " iV staternent of nde^Cstudents to be sensed -^^^ 

2. description of program or service^ 

4 , a. objectives . . i 

b. approach (e.g., administotive^f 4ii^^rvice^66 prototype; whereJtjyULbe^ 
' ' delivered; to whom it will be delivered; etc.) 
^ c. duration " . 

3. descnption 6f how program or service will be developed, if applicable 

4. program management plan,'^.e., a definition of the roles and responsibilitie^^qf each - 
servicff^ovider • ' 

5. .criteria for evaluating program objective?; roles and responsibilities erf the board Of . 
directors, advisofy council and staff should also be evaluated — v ^ 

6. program costs ^ , * . • 
a: ©xjsting ' ■ ^ \ . 

b. ' developmental - . 

c. operational \ , * . . I ' 

d. to cadi member ^ . . 
^ c. cost effectrveness compared to existing or optional programs 

7. funding sources r - ' * ^ ■ ' 

8. statement of projex:ted benefits \ ; ' ^ 
If program designs' are developed under these relative criteria, determination? can be 

made as to those programs which can be instituted immediately and as to those which 
require additional planning. 

^1 ^ xL Administrative decisions should be made to determine the role oT the collaborative in 
.r©ie OI ine ^^^^^^ operations. Essentially, two options ar6 available. The^ collaborative can tfulfilT 
collaborative the responsibility of^coordinating pro^wns that originate in theyAemb^r communities by 
managing such services as student transfers, tuition payments and transportation. On the 
other hand/ the collaborative may choose to become a service provider in ordej to 
:^ _ - sponso r programs unavailable in th e m e mb e r distridt^^ "—^ ■ — — 
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r , J;^ Hitjier ot ..tbe. two .atr)w^x?H^^' li^^ carries important implications for 

'pfo^rani control. * Programs that are • coordinated - by" the collaborative normally are 
controlled by the sponsoring school district. Under this plan, staffing and budgetary 
• ' matters are acted upon by the sponsoring school committed. If, on the othef^hand, the 
collaborative is designated as a service provider, then programs are .controlled by tHe 
... collaborative board and administered by the director. Unless the collaborative utilizes a 
inember district to employ staff, they become employees of the collaborative. Further, if 
programs are operated by the collaborative, the board of directors consols fiscal matters 
^^^nd authorizes payments. - d\ 

The collaborative boSrd ma^ wish to establish procedures tor the equitable distribution! 
ot program responsibility across member districts. A policy of this nature could prevent 
potential problems as additional programs become necessary. Another issue in designing 
programs may be the need to establish a policy j^egarding the allocation of pupil spaces to 
the member communities. ' f 

MOPING A FINANCIAL PLAN \ 1 




on 



ay-to-day opeirations of art effective collaborative organization require conside^r- 
abfc administrative and managerial>kill. Althdugli this may seem obvious, it is often lost 
sight^.of Tfi the' process of reaching fowara a go|3 . of educational excellence. There .Ts no 
question that a collaborative director i^ust hive knowledge of and experience in the 
development of special educational curricul^.tAlthough we have ndt dealt with_the 
specific design of sudh programs in thi^ book, the\y are obviously the cornerstone of the" 
coHaborative's activities. ' / , ' - * 

Yet- other sk,ill$ and activities ar^-cf equal importance if the organization rs to fulfill alf 
goals. These include: 

knowleS^y^jiH hws pertaining to special education and educational finance 
kf0^^tf3ge ofancf experience in fiscal management • ^ - 

expSncHie m jfdminiSfrative supervision . - * 

expefieiKe^itihrogram and proposal development • - < , " ' 

skills if^ co^nppications ' \ • \ ' 

skill iff fv^d rki^n^ . - \ < ' \ - • '\ . 

Before a. xoUaborative can- become fully .operational, a System for i^i^naging the 
.coUabbrativef'S fliml|and for translating funds |ntO programst loost be dtyeloped. Effective 
^lecision-making^ia^his area is essential to** insure smooth delivery of seirvice^ and 
hagnonious relationships among Collaborative mt^hch. ' . ^ 

Depending on the type of. collaborative reHition^ip, it may be; he'ces^ry to prepare 
several budgets. Program budgets should be shpWn separately from operating budgets. An 
operating budgpH refers to administrative services needed by the coUabofafiyfe community, . 
such as supervision* and coordination. AlthoUgh there'may or may not 1>e a director hired 
to serve the collaborative in these ways, ^meone dnust assume a coordinat^lg role. Thus 
~^4h opemting budget j^^ght include the f6llowing items, each of which shoiild iiote a 
percent^e of time devoted to coUabor^tive inattei^: ^ ' 

Direct^pr Rent^and Utilities / * ' • . * , 

tary Office Sjpplies and Equipment > ^ ' • 





A program budget -diffdrs in that it^ relates to costs associated with specific service'* 
tltlivcry. For<*\ampk\ if* the program is a special education class, th/ere is likdy to be. 

Siipcrvisof\ PersonTict . ' * 

1 caching Personnel 

Fringe Beni.*fits ^' 
FacLlit4es<'jnd Materials • 

C osts can be estimated by. detennining the tasks to be performed, the .time necessary tp 
perfornveach task, and the role responsibilities of staff. , 

Having detennined the real costs involved in a collaborative, one can then analyze the * 
budget for how each cost, is to be met. Consider the following budget for a special 
education class serving 1 2 students. y _ 



Head Teacher full time 
Assistant Treacher fulbtime • 
Adijiinistratpr KXr of S18.000/year 



SI 0,000 




Fringe Benefits for Personnel W/v , . 1 ,680 
Classroom Space afid Materials ' 9,000 

Cost Per Student 




Consider now that one community might contribute the services of the head teacher; a 
SlO.OOd' value, or the -equivalent of approxiinately four student enrollments. If that 
community had fewer than, four students in a pfarlibiilar year, the excess might be 
credited to their ai:count or applied to their membership-fee. The same process could be 
applied to each ottier line item. Through this process, the^mount of cash that is still/ 
required can be determined and divided among the members 

The sum of fees paid^ by members may detmmngwHich services can initially be 
provided through the collaborative. Altern^tiyemidgets should be prepared UHdentify 
the immediate financial plan and ^]^o3a^^ffograms will be added when artd^faddi^^ 
funds become* available. A strong cah be made for budgeting moc&jtimn isexpecte^^ 



GciEat^d expenses. 



in' order to develop a contingency or emergency /una to cover ur 



I C^hapter'^TQ? stipulates^ that^leach collaborative board must establish and manage a 
JiSCai^j^^j fund, to be known as the educaticmaL^^lab^ fund.,^ . (and that) monies 
rnanagerneritlconjtributed by the member municip^ities^^^^iR^ 1the*federal 
"7 ' ^ gove r n m ent, s la te guve r ninent, cha r itable fo unda t io n s, p nvatc l x ifp^ any o th e r 




source, shull be Raid to the e^iucational collaborative boar^^ri^l^ deposited in the aforesaid 

fund * * . ' , ' ' ' 

Iho law ils0, states that *"the treasurer of tiie member city of town which has, the 
largest popuU(K)n accojdfngJo,the IStestJii^eral census of the cities and towns forming 
each educational coflaborativc s'haU.,.se^e as treasurer, without compensation/' It is the 
responsibilitjy of the treasurer^ receiv^'>and disburse trust fund monies, althougli the 
collaborativf board authorizes final approval for payments. y ' 

Note tha^ the proposed guidelines for Chapter 7^7 (Appendix A) suggest that upon 
agreement Of the legally-identified treasurer, the role can be d elegated to ano therjjstrict. 
This wpuldl allow for considerably more flexibility, in fiscal management because it 
implies thaf the role of treasurer can be assumed by different districts for different 
programs. This wpwitf^e advantageous in situations where a collaborative wasnmning 
several programs^. not all of which are subscribed to by all its members. It also meafas that 
larger cities and towns, which may be members of more than one collaborative, %re not 
always expbcteU to assume tlie heaviest administrative responsibility, a situation that 
might seriously jeopardize their willingness to participate in collaborative ventures and 
backfire into ij>olation. Fifrther, the flexibility ^f delegating this role allows collaboratives 
organized lender Chapter 753^^0 delegate Ihe authority of treasurer ta^liatever district 
currer^tly serves as its fiscal agent. , 
Many djffei^flt agpfeaches- may be iise-d to -manage- funds. Following are -three 
alternatives^ 

Hqst ComiJjttfhity . ^_ 

Inxthis fiscal management system, one cormTlxmity--assuiTiesj^^^ the 
opei^Qn c>f the collaborative program or programs. Other members^ Charged directly^ 
for their us^of the programs^y the host LEA, usualjy through a flat kiition. ' ^ 
This is m effective method when the Collaborative ^s dominated by one member 
communfty.'^d particularly when the program is already established if) that cora'munity. 
Cooperative. planning is essential in order to ensure that participating communities allow 

' for this^ 3ense in Jheir.budget-submissions and that the host community can accurately 
forecast ccsts {i.e.;^udentJ^toHments>for-the upcoming year. Under this system, the 
host^ community exercises control over the operation of the prog:am(s) and has final 
approval o' all payments. . ' „ > 

Many collaboratives presently coordinate several "host community'' programs,* each, 
sponsored by aji-LEA. Xll member towns are eligible to enroll students in these programs 
and tuitiQji'payments equalize the cost of student exchange across districts. Each school 
district has tet§^eontFol-aftd responsibiljty^pr those programs it sponsors. 

Such a. plan might be considered when the cross-district needs assessment shows that 
the majority of p»mims and services required are currently available somevtrKere in a 
member ^district. The collaborative, in this 'case, rhight take responsibility for placing 
students and assufing f [lat expensive programs are not needlessly iluplicated, 
. Jhis method would *als0i be appropriate when an LEA is used as a condiStt^ 
Le^wrRen grants have this as-a requirement. Although the LEA woWdjp^ailiwin control 

,f^x the pfogdWra^feal agent, the program could be developed and o^rated through 

\the collabora1K\re^ / * . , 

•Developing a collaborative around a grant has advarttages and disadvantages. It can 
provide a Itesting grou id for collaboration without exposing particular member to 

\risk, but a^ risk and co^nmitmeitt are two sides of the samecoin, ft m?y iri the long rqn be 
a weakly sLr uciured Ofgauizatiou, de ve loped fo r the wrong reasons. If ^however, operating - 
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through a grant* is part of a well thought out straten^^ it- then gives the collaborative time 

to develop alternatives for Tilture plans. ^ . . » ^ • 

' <^ ' 

Sluired Responsifitlity ' ' . • 

Under this system, two or more member communities 'contj-ibute to the. delivery of a 
particular V^rv^ce or pTogram and each, sponsor assumed partial responsibility. The 
multiiMe host approach can be achteved in many different ways. For exampje, towns 
within a collaborative may need to\^stabIish,a new type of service ajid:xlecl^e to sponsor 
jointly and provide that service ;..or, one community may provide a facility, another the 
staff, another the ;TiateriaIs. There is no need.to t^stablislia^eparate collaborative fund or 
administrative stnicturc because all costs cati be rnet^ithin the regular special education 
bud^ts of the sponsoring communities, hv^ffect, fiscal hianagemerrt'irl^andled, 
^operatively, but separately, by iill schobl^^nG^s^pot^OTlngthe program. 

This approach^has proven most effecSvejfor informal collaborativesi The intent is to 
provide "j;iecessary lyograms* and services, without duplicating effort in participating 
comnTunities, and to permit cooperative ^^urriculiim planning. This^pproach, h0^vevec, 
requires careful cooperative planning, prior commitment, and, budget approval by all 
participating communities. One obvipus difficulty is that an eariy budget sfubmission date 
tends to hamper effective program pianning. Program designs must be based on specific 
nmis whkh were^identified (kirifvg^ tHe pr^^^ding s^^oolyea^. , z — 

Collaboratiye Fund * ' ^ i 

^ TJie e;staKUshment of a formal collaborative, fund strengthens a collaborative, because it 
gives the collaborative organization a means of meeting its financiaL obligations without ' 
getting approval from each atid every school committee each tirrte a bill is due. It also 
recces- the administrative load for separate members, for example, when the collabora- 
tive administers grants, Althou^li the treasurer is still ass6cfated <vith a particular member 
cdmmvmity, for the purposes of the collaboratiye fund'he or s^e acts On th^ approval of 
the collaborative board rather tkan the LEA school committee. The colfaborative fund 
allows e^ach member a voice in d^i^ion-making, yet proinotes some degree of flexibility 
for the organization. 

The ipajor impedimenTto immediate implementation of all desirable 'programs and* ' ^ 
^r.iccs is iikely to be mor.ey. rrograms that appear to require e'xtem^l funding will J)e . 
jj^adily identifjed through the program implementation plans. Because these a^ouQt ttf 
^oposaIs,^ille collaborative will be in a strbng position to study the guiffelit^es of* 
^ffer^nt funding sources and plan their submissions accordingly. ^ 

^'iVVhether participating in an informal or formal collaborative, meifibers should realize 
thit fund raising and proposal writing consume a*considerabIe amount of tiiil6. With this 
in i^nind, any decision to employ a director should include furtd raising skills aS oift of the.^ 
criteria for employment. 

general, there are three primar^t sources thrbugh which outside fiinds can. b'^ raised/ 

Agencies 
FiMeral Agencies 

Foilidations * , • / ^ . 

'In evakiating thesfe options^, it is wise to' make a distinction. between relatively 
Unr estricted funds and speci fically allocated ppogra m de ve l opment fun4s.l Even small 
grants may be of value if several grants-rcan , be combined *t0 provide . for^ conipJete 




program. For ejtarjiplersQjne grants provide only for program development wlul^ others ^ 
restricj seivYce aenvery to a specific population. ♦ ^ • . - 

iris.obvioos that competition for all funds is extrejnely high. In .Chapter 2, we 
di*k:ussed methods through which proposal development cquld coorjinated through 
the <:ollabor^tive so that member LEA's were not in direct competition. It should be the 
cbUab^rative director's responsibility .to asstir^ that the organization is on the mailing list ^ 
of all possibleVunding sources. * ^ ^ . 

State Agencies , 

. The primary state- agency for educational funding is, of course, the- Department of 
Kducafiori. Information and assistance should be sought from the Regional Education 
Center ifi youi' area, " t ' , - : 

Be^end'tKe Department of Education, there are other state agencies that c^' offer 
supportive services. • tn general, their services fa|) into three categories: ' evaluation, 
treatnoj^nt and special education program^. Relevant human service agencies in this regard 
are:^'' , • ' ' ' ' ' 

^ . < ' ^ . . * \ , * 

Department of Mental He^th , o ^ . * 

Department of Ptiblic Health ^ - ' ^ o ' ' 

Depa|:.tment of Public. \\^lfare • • - v / 

Departnrent of YoutfrServTces : ' 7 - . — . 

OfficeYor Chfldren^ . ' , - . ^ 

Massachusetts RehahjMtation Commission . / ^ , 

0 As of this writing, these agencies ate still in the pfocess of developing guidelines for 
service delivery anS responsibility. It is recommended that interested districts officially 
request to be put on the mailing list to receive guidelines as they /become available. A 
listing of various .agencies with special education liaisons (SPEL) was issued by the 
De'partment of Education to superintendents on November 1, 1974. ^ 

As mentioned earlier. Chapter 797 can potentially provide for/direct financial support 
by the stated through the Bureau of School District Reorganizatibn and Collalioration, to 
encourage and promote new collaboratives. ^ • ^ / * 

, Section 18A of Chapter 492 {Provides for reimbursement of monies from me General 
Fund fot special education programs responding to Chapter 766. By this means, member 
communities might recoyer some of ttie costs incurred by the|« p/ograms. 

The siimmary report and recommendations of the Governor's Commission on School 
District Organization and Collaboration published* in Octt>¥eT 1974 by MAGE cites two^ 
recommendations jela ted tb collabOratiAi. Recommgfrdatidn #7 proposes an educational 
bank for promotion of collaboratives. \Jnder Recommendation #8, the. exchange of 
information pn leiming and collaboraiive alternatives being tried across the Comnuin- 
wealth is fiited as one of the tasks worthy of productive attention. ,^ " 

Federal Agencies 

An obvious source of financial assistance for communities involved in^ collaboi'ative 
program? is through federal grants. Some grants are desi|K»e^[j9 support programs for 
specific disabilities,, while others can be used to plan c(TODorativ^ programs and 
operations. • o . ^- 

The foUoVihfe information identifies sources of state and federal funding which will 
become available at various tim^js throughout the year; AU $6u!tc^ shoidd bfe explored 
thfough the lT egional Education Cente r s to , — ^ 
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l-lemcrttary and Secondary bdu^ation Act , ^ / 

Title I Financial assistance to LEA's for edlication t>f chDdren of low-inco 

Piirt d Special gran^« for urban and rural schopw serving areas withjj 
» " cWdren from low-iniortfe families ^ , ^ 

Iitle^Ifl .Supplementary educativmat centers and services. 
1 itle . Sti'engthening state and local educational agtMitffes 
Van H Local educational gfeencies 



jijtn«rres 
iigKest concentrations of 



ands, counsding apd testing , 



Vart C CJom^rehensivc^planpmg jind evaluation grants 
ogram tor Fducationt)f HandicappedThildr^n in State 



I Operated or Suprforteci Schools (PL 89-313) 



1 Program tor^Fduc^itionl 
•? Higher Lducatiori Act 

, Iitle v'i- Kducation professions development 

. ^ J' Vart D 1rti|>rovmg training opportunities for personnel serving in programs of educatiohj 
higher edueatibfT , s ^ 

\ Part F_ Tratnittg and develppment programs Tor vocatiortal Education j 
4>tteVelo()memal Disabilities Funds (PL 91-5 1 7) 



personnel 




lent bf able studtsnfs 



National Dj^erke Education Act 

Title V - Guidance, counseling, and testing' idei^tification and encoufa 

6, Vocational Lducation Act Programs • 
TUlc I • \ . . • * 

Fart B State yocHtion^l education programs 
Part C Research and training in vocatioiial education 
Part D Exemplary programs and projects 
Part K Residential vocational education « 
Part G' C ooperative vocationafeduca^ion prograi^ 

7. Education of tl\e Handicapped Act * / ' 
htle VI " ^ -^'^ , \ 

Part B Assistance to State for education of handicapped children 
Part C. Ccnters'and scfvices to m^ct special.needs of the h^ndicap*ped 
Part I) Fraimng^porsonnel for the education^of fhe handicapped 
Part E Research and demonstration projects in th% education of the handiqa^ed 
PartF Instructional media for the h'andii^pped - •'^ . 

Part a Special programs for children With specific learning disabilitfes -^npdeKcent^rs J*^ 
8-^ Federal jTommunjty Mental Health Centers Act ^ 

-The $reat advantage x>f obtaining such a grtnt for special ediication pjokrams is fhat it 
removes a financial burden from the LfiA's. It also gives the coilaboratiyeVtiitie to plan 
how progrant costs can be apportioned when the* federal funds expire/ 

Foundations ^ . 

Private foundations can provide financial support to collaborative programs, wid are a 
rareJy tapped re*iOurce. In Massachusettf^alone there are over 100 foundations that have 
previously given for, educational purposes. Th^ Foundation Directory gives conMemMe 
information about each-such organization in the United States, including the tyifJes 
,'projects they support, and the amount of money and n-umber of grants th^HTave\^ 
made in a given year* The latter information is particularly important bcjcafise it tells you 
the average- amount of a lypi<sal grant. In many cases, this is jjnder $>,000, It is important 
ta^scertain if these funds can be corhbined with others, and, if not, to decide if it is 
wortfi expending effort^ and money to subifiit the proposal Becausei foundations usiw 

.hdve restrictive purposes and /.receive many requests, they shqti|d not^. a|^pached 

* ^wiTfiOTrtrthofoaghjave^i^ation and pf^^fe^^ 
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*' * ifltrOCfuCliCNn • changes in any^ organization are inevitable, even when operating under the most 

considered plan. Recognizing the implications of accelerating change and uncertainty, it 
was considered essential. to provide school administrators who are or plan to be members 
^ . of collaboratives wilh useful guides that can assist them in adaptiiig their collaboratives to 
, * future needs. For example, when* guidelines for Chapter 797 are complete and approved, 

the govem^ce structure may r#quire alteration, as districts complete more'CETs, the 
numbers of students requiring particular types of services may fluctuate markedly enough 

" to cau||vson\e .programs to be oversubscribed and others undersubscribed: as 

admH^HRive iasks become accomplished, the sense of mission may recede and require 
» ree^l^mon: as students' educatiorral plans are reevaluated, changes in curriculum 
st^;3jcture may become necessary. These factors should not be construed at aU in a 
negative sense: tliey are part of tha growth of any organization. The ultimate success of 
' ' , the organization, however, depends on its ability tp be responsive to these changes. 

The chapter is divided into two sections: Needs Assessment and Planning and 
• , * Evaluatfon. The needs assessment approach was developed*, ,testpd and refined, id park 
with the assistance of the MeU"opolitan^Pilot Test Aiea Task For^:e, a group of special 
; • ' education directors who met periodically during the study to discuss and. evalyate 

strategies that were devised by the project team. It will be paiticulariy helpful in defining 
>^ the programmatic needs of a collaborative, and when combined with the secftion on 
. 1_ 1 plannifyg and pvaliiation wjH off^r a fnU analy^k of an nrgant7^tinp\ VatMS <lir^Mo" 

n^cds dSSCSSmont ^^i^^^^. potential members should first con>plete the assessment on the basis of data 
. , , . available in their own^district. A cross-district analysis can then be performed by lining up- 

' " each district's re^;)€rnses, to individual qu'estions so.tha{ they, can be read from''kft to 

rigiht. each district's -data b^ng entered irra ^ngle asdumn. purpose of comparing.dijta 
* * ^ across district lirie^ is thteefoWr to identify pommon gaps in ^ervice.defiveiy^ to identify 
• ' common overiaps in service delivery ; and to ^ascertain if collaborative groupings col^d 

serve students in a more cost effective manner. The questions pre$ented^in the following 
• * section. Planning and Evaluation, Will also be helpful in analyzing the data collecf^d. 

PART Jil determine' whether collaboratively-riin program^ might benefit some or all of your 

' specif education students, it* li necessary to know how many students youjieed to serve,* 
number of ♦ the nature of their handicaps, ^nd the type of educational plan that Wifl be'Sf benefit, 
, I A • Because wc are interested primarily \h serving^ the low-incidence handicapped 

* '""-SpCCldlc neeCiS population through j:QUaboratLQn, only Mhe following handicaps are considered in this 

section: severe emotional ^disturbance, severe n»ental retardation, deafness^ blii\5]nes$, 
SrtiQen 1$ severe physical handicaps, multiple Kandicaps^ and severerlanguage impaij^nt. 

The following forin asks you^-to recowl. dat^ aboul these special ni^ds youngsters 
^pcording to iheir.age and ty]^ pf program. . . . - 

* ' Pro^m Key \„ V / / : 

- . ^ ' . ' ^ ^ •' 

*' 1. Regular Oay with Modifications - tip to 25'JXPrototypes 1 and 2) 
. " 2. More than 25'?&*Sepaniti6i^(Prototyi)cs^ ' 

1*; ' 3. Special.Day School (Prototype s) ' . ^ * • — ^ . ' 

' » V ^ '►4. Spedal Residential Schoof (Prototype 6) * " ^« 

^ ; 5; ^^omeo^Hosp^tal(Protdtypes7and 8) . 

t^. Not Yet CEFd But in hibfc School Prc^^ ' - . . * . - ^ 
7. l^lot Yet CFFd But Served Jhryiflh Other Than LFA 
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ManJ]i.ap 



hinotn^nal 

Seven; 
Mental 
Retardation 



Age 
3-5 * 

* 3-5 

3-5 ' 
, 6-15 • 

3-> 

.j6-:i ^ 

3-5 

16-21 
. 3-5 
6-15 * 
16-21 



Severe 

PhxMcal 

Handicaps 



Mutnpl>- 
Handicapped 



Severe 

L^^guage 

Impairment 



3-5 
6-15/ 
kv21 



I^ROORAM TVPf^(see key) 
2*3 4*5 6 



Total 



— , U- 



Cro$&-district Analysis * . * • \ 

> . A priinary purpcfte oY I is to gather infomation you wil need in-^art 21 Certain 
prelfminary judgments can be made, however^ on this information alone. For example^ 
districts vvith no students in a category can be eliminated from discusdon of services icT 
that category^ Districts lytth a large number of students.iii i particu)^ category are likely • 
to hJiye pros^fns oper^iiig ttiat serve th'ose stmlents. If g: angle progrtvn type 
consistently has only a few sltudents in each *age group, that aira may well prove fruitful 
for a coOaborative. -program'r Distticts with a relatively lai^ num^ber students in^ 
Prografn Types 6 al^d 7 may have need foV assistance in completing CETsT ~ — — '- 




P AR • 2 order io assess priorities across district lines in a way that permits ^ou to specify 

program needs, it is helpful to have each district report their current dffcririgs according 
•(. UT rt^fv i to pre-defined module, l^he smallest mbdule i^ the one (hat'is.most. specific and* includes 
Ofi^^^Vn^ sHfV w handicapping condition^ an age group, and a type of educational plan, Fdr example, you 
^ * • will want to determine/f there is a need for a residential program for students between 

f -r? - T'. r • - |}^^ ages\)f 6 and 1 5 who are severely mentally retarded, 
" . The following chap will give each district a common reportingfoi;piakfor each possible 

program module. 

(OMMLMTY 

, \ Vh ANDICAPPIN0 CONDITION 

* 'age GROUP 

' ' ?ROt.RA\\ TYPE 

/: NUMBER OF Students IN CATEGORY . ^ 

' • ' L Cun-ei^t se'rvic^ o^pro^i^ms available Hlirectly ffoml-EA. Complete 

(^ax h progrart or service that is part of an educational, plan for stu<3ents in this nk)dule: ^ - 

^y^of^o^ain OT-service^ ~ — T ^ .. — , , 

b./Tost per student or service unit \ ' ^ " ' 

c/ Personnel associated with program or service. Listt title and percentage of time 
; allocated -to program. / . * / 

\ /d. Ma.xi mum enrollment or case 4oad .•^ - - 

^e. Ciflrent Enrollment or case load from district students' 
. f. CurrentenroDnient of case load from out of district students 

2. Current services or programs available through outside linkages, including collaborative 
, .agreements. ' Conjplete .the following for edch program oi; seivice that is ^offered to 

students in this module in this manner, • ^ ^ 

a. Type of program or service * 

b. .Agency providing service " - ' r . - ; > - ^ , 
. " c. Relationship of LEA Xoseiyice provider - • -* - ^ TV \ 

f - ^ <dL Cost per stu3ent or service unit . V ' c' * " * o ^ 

' ; " > e. Number of students served througji this relationship • ^ . * 

• ■ ■ ■• ' ■ ' •'• ' •• -/ •• - \ ' . 

Cross-district Apalysis^ ^ ' ./> v 

This format, although it must be repeated many times to '^ovcr all possfbSiBes, 
pro^de^>the,poten!>ar.coilaborative with the most ^i^ilcai^t dat^ fot pn^ram planning. 
It also provides a complete tpource bank^Thus, if tte collaborative were tqfdecide only 
to cobrdinafte programs, rather than to run them directly,. all district resources would be 
on file. " ' • ' ' ^ ' 

When all respionsest have beefi^ received and fUecT by m^odide,. an analysis of services 
.^needed' in each 'module can be performed'. It is Ijjcely that earlier me^tii^ witt^have. . 
^ established^ s0me basic.prioritieSifor service delivery and these aie the module that should * 
receive aWhtiont first. If.no priorities h^ve been established. Part 1 should yidd 9om€--^^ 
catcy)ri e s that app e ar mor ^ fruitful tHfeotfi cf tt^^^^ ^ — r — — — ' 



^ The following question^^ should prove helpful in analyzing modular data: . 

• Are there a number of similar services provided among members, each of which i^ 
undcrsubscnbed? • 

• Are there some districts which can offer no services in an ai^ea** 

• Are costs of similar programs similar"* ' 

• Could the services purchased through outside Imkages provided by the collabbrative 
6r through another district's current offering? ^ 

• ( ould personnel be shared*^ 

Could facihtie^ be shared J ; 

If transportation -has -been identified as a possible area* of colfabor^tion, each district 
should respond to the following * r 

\. How many special needs .students are currently -being transported , within district* 
boundaries'^ • , ^' 

2. What .is the average dis-t^Hce JraV^Ucd? What is the shbrteist distance travelled? What is 
the lorfgest distance travelled'' * . . \ . - 

• 3, \yhat is the average annual cbsjt per student for sucli transportation? 

4.^List in order of usjge the three most frequently usedm^esof transportation, noting 
' the fewest-^d greatest number of students transported in a single vehicle per rfiq^e. 

^Tode Tdfal 5t StiiSents Fewest/Vehicle^ ^ rGreatest/VefncIe^ 



5. How many special needs studertts are currently being transported to locations outside, 
the district bound;^ries'' , . ' 

6. What is the average annual cost per studeilt for such transportafion? ^ 

7. List those 'locations to whjch. you currefltly" send students, the number of students 
.involved, the mode oKtcansp6rtati6n used, th^ average distance travelled, and the average 
annual cost per student. ' • o c . . ^ 

Location of Students * Avenge Distance Mode Average Annual Cost/Student 



CrossHdistrict Analysts : , ^ ! 

* - * , ;^ 

/The purpose of this analysis is to detennine if there i? a need for the coll§b<5rative to 
'assist districts in coordinating transportation systems^or if a joint purchase agreement for 
either services or vehicles could reduce the cost to individual districts, 
. *The folk)wring questions will help analyze this data: ^ 

• Are students* from different districts trafvelling to th& same location? Could they be 
combined one route or in one vehicle? 

• Could^costs be ryeduced through a joint' purchase agreement where the same mode of 
transportation is used by different distiicts? v • . - * 

• Willo potential coUiborativety^ran" p.FOgrams change the ^transportation ne*e4$ of 
districts? . * . * ^ . ' 0 * ^ " 

Many school Hi^trict^ operate program^ or provide seiviqeis throiigh sources pf fuQding^ 
-Qther than the regular school budget: In some cases, these l>rograms can accept .^tud^b 
f rpm ottt Of district: irfothVrs oot/fev^n b the latter however, it mHy.be poisa^ to 
renegotiate wiih the funding sotirce to aHow for tlm possibility. * 




Program development grants will also be of importance to the collaborative. If the 
progran^ is useful to several members, the grint funding njay be considered an in-kind 
LonlnhutitHj from the member hofdmg the grant. 

l or each sftuation that includes dutsidetunding, members should list: ' • 

. I Fundmg sources . ' ^ 

- 2/ Purpose of grant ^ 

" 3 Amount of grant ' ^ 

A Pussibilily for serving other districts through grant 

p ][ ' 1 Poes your district operate through other collaborative agreements? If y§s, note: 

f a. Name of collaborative 
general Members / . . 

collaborative c. Purpose ^ , . , . ^ ' ' . . 

' . • . . d. Services rendered " , " - • - 

intCresi ^ Financial anangemeats : ^ \ 

f. Managerial arrangements ^ . 

< 2. Comment on thq effectiveness of past and present collaborative relationshies. 

3 In what w^ys cduld a special education collaborative be of service to you? What are 

J 1 , your iMQrityjie^ds?^, , _„ . „ ^ 

• . .^4. In setting 'up a cross-district collaborative in special education, what organizational 
r^<^mmendations would you make? : , 

* * . ' t' • • • 

^1 inniriu VneV tIiir5cction>aixon-going evaluation and planning process is presented m worksheet 
piannm^^ ailCl f^^^ ^very collaborative relationship is likflyv^to be unique and designed* specifically* 
.^VilIua4ion to Till particular needs of rts members, it would^^possible to cover eveiy conceivable 
area of inquiry. Not all |he questions have st^aight4()ryard responses; many may not even 
^ ' • : ' apply to the organization of which you are apart. Yet it is possible to identify those areas 

that are necessary to revfew on an on-going basS$. 

.^.The^ctjmpletion of this sectiyn is vital for those wishing to design a new cotlab^f;^ve 
• , ; ^progfam or to improve existing ones. If your organization is just getting underwaV, 
• • * ; , not seent of importance at the moment. ''But it wBl become critical in six months. IfrwiH 

also prove, helpful as a quick review prior to signing a final, agreement and would serve . )^ 
welf as the agenda of an annual collaborative bo^i qr advisory committee meeting. 
The following eight worksheets ?r€ divided into the two major topics of daimi 
evaluation.. Each topic is then divided into four sections addressing thes|opi(Jp of 
organization, management/programs and finance Ahis iqfocnation is designed to|n^^ 
' assi$tani:e for^ - . . ♦ ' - 

V* following sequential^ steps in forming ^ collaborative , ^ . ♦ 

• on-going planning and evaluation design * ; • * " • 
/ ^ • assc^ing the cxSllaboratiye's experiences after the first year of operati^^^ , 

• planning adjustments, revisions, and^ budget for continued operation 

. ; • The worksheets are intended to be eonsidered in a timt frame for the planning and 

improvement of coUaboraJtive efforts. They wiy lend strength's the initiation of the 
. collaborative "^aniz^tion as well as to its chances for long range service to chfldren with 

— ^ — ,S-^t-^ ^ — * special negds. ^-^-^ — ^ — ' ^ ^ 
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{ritinnin^^' VVilltt^csamc LLA's confirm continued participation'? 

Oruarr/.dion : Dd additional LF.A's wish to join? 

3 Has one of. the orminal participants terminated? 

4 Does the collaborati\e agreement require changesT 




5 Are existing b\ laws sufficient? • , 

6 what contingency plans*are necessary? » * 

<* 

* ' ' , • * "1 *■ ' 

7 Are representation and voting privj^lieges satisfactory? • 

' ^ . - .... . 

8. Is cMrificatipn of roles and responsrbilities of the board necessary? ^, 

Can additional progranls added if 'desiltd? 
to. Is t)ib board effective in fulfilling the collaborative's objectives? . 

1 1 . Are reporting procedures adequate? . ^ * . / 

1 2. Are obligations and tjcnefirs clearly Understood by paHici'pating LEA's? 



i 



1 3. What linkages to other LEA's arid/or resources might increase the v^Iue of services 
rendered and/or lower tlit cost of services? / 



1'4. Can t^e organization tenefit.from' app'yi^ig for state approval if ft has not done so? 



. - — 



» .15. Do proposed membership and/or servipe^l^vefy plans require a nfew application for 
apprbval? ' • * ' " • 



16. Is an advisory comrtnttee deemed advantageous? 



1 7, r$ parental and/or teacher Irurofvexnent on an advi^ry comipittee adequate?. 



4-T 
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' rjl ^nnin^^*' ' ^^^^ ^ current needs assessment been conducted to evaluate existing programs and ro 
. • ^ ^""V establish new pnorities'* ' - > ' - - — 

2 Have >tatewide developments been considered as to how they may affe<;t program 
deliver\? . ' , • 

3. What action ii^ needed in the following ureas to improve continuing programs or to 
develop additional >ervices , ^. . 

• \dniinistr^tive roles and responsibilities • ^ 



• staff 

^ funding sources 

.^ Jv, • coslio member communities^ 

• t*iscSl managemenf System 
' • ^facilities \ 



transportation 



4. Have programs been an3ty?^d for relative cost effectiveness? 



5. Do new pro-am designs^satisfy Chapter 766 requirements and Department of 
Education regulations? * * , * , ^ ^ 



0 

4 . 



6. Do control or accountability procedures need revision? 



V . 7. Is clarification of administrative roles and responsibilities necessary? 



8. +l^sa fiscally sound budget been developed? 



9/ Have Ifhicage arrangements and funding sources been cjcplored? 



10. Has a process been developed for condujptiog ott-going evaluation? ^ 



planning' '■ Has it been determined that existing prdgrams should continue? 

delivery of . , / ^ " 

service programs -• Has the need^ survey repealed the need for riewprog 
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» - g - - ^ 

3 Has It been determined whivh^collaboralive members have common nee<f 'of a new 
senrce and has a commitm^at been rnSd^^ , ' * ' : 



4. Have adtnmtttrative and management responsibilities been identifiedT- 



5. Have facilifievS. staff, suppUes and equipment been adequately planwd?. 



,^ 6. Have transportation plans been developed? 



1. Are parents aCnd teachers included ki an advisory groiit>? 



8. Is this program planned lo answer a short or long term need? 



/ . • 9. Js the program recommended after having reviewed other service providers? 



^ ^ 10 ^ What supf)OPt services are reqii^red? > 



1 1 . Have existing resources been utilized effectively in program design? 



\ .12. Will programs, require any in-service frainjng? 

, ^ , — ^ _ 



13/ Are tlj^re any implications for pfogram^extension beyond tha regular sphool year? 



,14- Hasan ev^uatiQn pjoces^ been iticlucJejjl? 



1 



pldfining* ^^^^ budget for overhead costs been de'terrhiped? 

finance . > • , - • ' ' 

Has a budget for program.operations been developed? 



.1 ,Doaigiai>ershipXees need adjUstmenig^ 



4. Have costs of new programs been estimated? 



5. Have participating LEA's been inform^3 of new costs'for budget allocation? 



6. Have fi?>cal procedures been established to administer new programs? 



7.* Have additional bookkeeping services been considered? 



"8, Are there contingency plans in the event ofan LEA ^withdrawal or lack of 
commitment? * : 



' • , ...^ - 

9. Have outside fimding sources been explored? 



• . 10. Has ift-kind support beeil explored for possible cpst reduction? 



2 



11. Have figures been prepared to relate delivery of service options^ 
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fative board? 



^^v'aluation/^^-;^;^,^^^ sclK^Okxlistri^^ts ^dec^uately represented on thecol 

\ ' . 2. Was votmg distnb^t'lon^cc^sicl|ere#equi^dble'; 

3.' Were the roles ^pd respdnsibilities- of ths collaborjtfve board adequately defined? 
- -FttlfHled'' ■ • ' 



/ 



_ ^ ^ 
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4. Was rhe collaborative board able to set policy? 

5. LXid the cotlaborative board respond-ttfcrises effel^iively? 



6._pid.the cpjlaboratiye board influence J^rogram operations effei 



7. Dfd the organization adequately define oi)jecfriws?^?nrposes? 



' 8. Wa^ the operating agreement broad enou^ to ^llo>y for additional prdgrams? 



9. In what way did ne"<l collaborative legislation affect the organization il structure? 



. 10/ Were membet school distpcts informed o^ollaborative decisions ahd policy? 



11. Did members clearly junderstancl their obligatipjis and benefits?/' / 

1 i. Wh^it other agencies should have been includfed/represented oti the collaborative----^ • 
hoard?' ' ' . ' * f - • ^ . 



^0 



: 13. Wej^contingeijicy. plans effective^* 

/ 51 
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^\ i\\XdX\QiXy^^ Didjiie^diTas^ accurately forecast program priorities? 

manaeenfent/ Was a precise collaborative action plan developed? 

3 W^s an evaluative process developed for assessment and planning? 



4. Were efforts coordinated with other service-providing agencies? 



5. -Was the information system effective? Were the various publics informed? 



6. ;Wfei'e programs administered and supervised effectively? 



7. Did the programs sati^fy^hapter 766' requirements? 

8. Were facilities adequate? 



9. Was the-transpoTtation system effective?- 



, 10. In what wdiy did statewfty^^^vejogjiients'affe^^ program delivery? 



U . We?e the role and resporisibHitieii of the director adequately defined to aghieve go'Sfs? 

t ' - ^ J^^T-^^ — , : — : . ^ 



resi 



a^vare of and in concurrence with their roles OJid 



fbijstttlitie^^;'^ x * ^ 



T. 



1 3/^35" the jSitaff able tGt. operate prpgran:)^effectivejy? 



V. /• *14. Were.GOn^ngeTicy [dans effective in r^ponding'to cri^s? : 



■ . rS.. l^^^ cdUabora^ye 'satisfy, iCs program olyectiVes?' 
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• ' evaluation* ' * programs meet coflaborative objectives? 

delivery of 
service programs. 




id fhe programs satisfy educational plan requirements of studenls?- 



^. ' What support service? were useful? 



4. Were irbservice programs^ effective? 



W^re instmctiojial materials and equipment adequate? 



SL- 



6.. Was the pupil/teacher ratio appropriate? 



' 4 



^ 7. Were existing resources fuHy utilized? 



8. fn what.ivay were^ advisory' glKoups effective? 



St of involvement? 



vt improves the 
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'CVdlUdtiOn* ' ' fispalTrtanagement system soiThd throughout the year? 

finance 



2.vWer^coatingenCy plans adequate for unexpected costs? 



3'. Were overhead .costs budgeted?. 



4. Were/progfams cost effective? 



5. Wejfe all potential funding sources identified and contacted? 



6. Were membership fees equitable and sufficient? • ^ 
f 

V \ 

• 7./Were staff employment practices adequate? 




, -What* inJ^in^ contri^ 



■ ^ 



9, Were humaryand financial resour(5es adeqij^te to support Gdllaborative programs? 



y • J . .. ' V' 




10. Was a reporting process ^abljlshed to inform tli« governing bi^ard arid thV r 
participating school districts ofhow arid why funds Were spen tf ^ • . ' 



, 11, Were reasonable measures develc^^ to assure control ajfjd^acc^ 



collaborative fiscal operations? . . . . 



f7 ' 
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ArM^^n/^iv A- I. SECTION 4A OF CHAPTER 40 OF THE GENERAL LAWS OF THE COMMONWEALtH OF . 
d|Xpt^llUI\ r\. M;^ACHl'SETTS;i970 . " / . ' 

la vis and 

SKTION 4A Ciovemmenul iinits may' make ^omtracts relative to performance of public services 
raOii\At\nn< ^^^^ governmental unit, as hereinafter defined., may enter into an 

rtfgUldllM" 'agreement one or more other gove^rnmental unitsto perform jointty or for such other unit or units * 
D6rtin6nt to service, activitv or undertaking which each contracting unit is authonzed by la>\' to perform, if such 
^ . agreerticflt is authonzed by eadi \xiny 'thereto, in a city by the aty council witli the approval^ oftjic 

collaboration rna>or and m a towii .or' distna "by a townn or disinct mectmg . except.^ however, that when sSch 
agreement involves the expenditure of funds for educational purposes accepted pursuant to section 
V* ' '* fifty-three A of chapter forty four, or ihe expenditure of funds for esUblishing supplementary education 
centers and mnjDvative educational programs, the agreement and it^ termination shall be authorized by 
* tRe School commitlce. Any; such agreement may be tcrmmatcd by any .party thereto at the end of any 
llscai year if 5Uch termination is authonzed by ific terminating unit in the manner aforesaid; provided, 
that notice of such^ termination is given 16 each o[heh party to the agreement at least sixty days prior to 
the date of^termination. A-govemmental unit may enter mto an agreement with any other governmental 
unit foe the joint disposal of refuse, garbage or offal for a period not exceeding twenty years. The wortis 
/ * ••governmental unit" as used Jierein shall mean a aty or town,^ regional school district, or a district as 

, defmed inc5Cction one A. 

All bilK'and payrolls submitted for wopk done under 4ny such agreement shall be plainly raarkcd[ to 
' -mdicate that the work was done 'under 'authority thereof. Any reimbursement for or contribution 
tou-ard th^ cost of. such >vork shall bc'made* at such tntcrvals as the agrcc^:ient provides. Thc.amount of ; 
reimbursement received un^er any such agreement^by any govcmmcotal unit shall l?e crcdiccd oa its 
books to the account of estimated receipts, but any fuods received under the provisions of ejection 

_ „ : _ Tifty>t'hree A.oX iiiapiei Xoxtx-fottt for contribution Jpwardjh^ workjnay^ be exgc^^^ in _ 

, ' accordance with the. said provisions, the equipment and em^oyces bf'a govemmentaT unit whW 

engaged m performnirg any such service, activity pr undertaking under such an agreement shall be 
' V / deemed to'he engaged in the service and cfupioyment of such unit, notwithsUnding such service, activity 

or undertaking is bem^ performed in or for 'pother governrnental unit or units. 

, ' 1 CflA?TER 797 OF THE GENERAL LAWS Or THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 
1974 , ' . ' ^ ' 

.AN ACf ALTHORIZING CITIES, TO^V^'S ANB REGION'AL SCHOOL DISTRICTS TO ENTER 
* INTO COLLABORATIVE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS. . 

/ Bt IT ENACTED BY THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES IN GENERALCOURT 

ASSEMBLED, AND BY THE AUTHORITY OF THFSAME, AS FQLLOWS: , , 

Chapter 40 of the General Laws is hereby amended by^striking oijt settion 4E, a$ Imended by chapter 
> . ' 753 of the acts of 1972, and inserimg in place thereof the foUowin'g §ection: 

, • SECTION 4£. The department of education throu^ its regional offices shall cooperate with cities^ . 

towSs and regional school districts v^ichiseek to enter into collaborative agrctfnienU for the purpos^. 
• ' ^ hereinafter provided ip this scctic^. , f 

Any scho61 committee^ actmg for and' in behalf of its city* to^yn or.rcgiona! school district, may enter 
into ah agreement with one or more other sucK committees to conduct jointly educational t>rograms and 
. , services which permit such committees {o sup0emcnt or strengthefi. school programs and services; 

^ provided, tTllat such agreement has been authorized by vote of cadi sudi committee and'appcoved by the 

- commi^oner of education. - - r ' 

• ' ^ ^ The ^ecimnt shall stale the purposes of the program ox ^rvicc, the approximate amounts of^money 

to be contributed by cadi dty, town or regional school district, the cost savinlgs aspects of the fnogram 
4 ■ or service an^^ any other nutters riot incompatible with law which tfic commi<tee$ deerq advisable. 

• « The agreement may be tenraWed at the end of any fiscal yeti by written notice of termination givco 

' * , by any party which h« entered into such agretftnent to eadf* other party at^east six niontfu before the 
end of sudi ITscal year.. Such agreement shaH prpvide for the dispositipn, upon ter minatton thereof, of aB.^ 
r ' ' i^iencuit^red funds and ^/equipment and suplt>lies held pursuant there^'' 

• • ttch school committee entering into jmu* an agreement shall ap^int one person from tU own 

fn^mbership to f<^m a boa^d to be known as an educati(^*collabontive board.^The dcpaftmeiit of 
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education shall 5e represeijted oti eijch such board by the coordinalo* of Hit regional ceMcr in Which the 
rruioritv ot such membef munii:jpaljt4es are located, t^ch such board shall select its owi/executive 
i)r»uef and shall adopt an appropriate name tor*{>urp>oses of idenlificatiorv 

1 ach educational collaborative board shall estabhsli and manage a trust fund. iQ.be/lcnown as an 
educaiio/ial collaborative tand. and -each such t'und shall hkewise be designated *by an appropriate name. 
\11 momes contributed by- the member municipalities^ and all grants or gifts jimm the federal 
ggvemment. state government, chaniabie fotmdationi, private cofporations^or any owr source, shall be 
paid lo the educational collaborative boatd yid deposited m the aforesaid (und.Xhe treasurer of the 
Deniher wU> or u\wn \\hl^.h has the largest p<.)pu!ation accordm^ to the latest fedefal census of the^cities 
and forming each educational collaborative board shall serve as treasui^r of such* educationaHi 

\ol]aK>rau\e boaid without compensation. Said treasurer shall receive and (Mjurse any momes of the 
trust fund ol th^ educational collaborative board he serves without further aopjopnation. 

I pon the lecomniendation of the department of education, the «lale*tr©asurer shall annually disburse 
to certain educaiiopal coUabiHative boards a monetary grant, purtuant/to regulations adopted by the 
' ^board of education/ Said grant shall be subject to appropriation and sKalj not exceed a total sum often 
• thDusio'd dollars per individual city, towTi and regional school district which becomes a party to each 
such educational collaborative piogram or service as provided iyjwef»-lbe written ternis of a specific 
agreemcrit- ^ - * . 



OF THE GENtKAL LAWS OF THE 




3 SfeCTlON 20i, REGULATIONS OF CHAPTER ^76 
C0MM0\V\EALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 1972 

201 0 Options available to school committees fohsatisD^ing the requirements of these regulations. 
Jhe followmg shall appiv lo the satisfaction of ^1 iff the requirements of these regulation* by school 
'"comrftitTeJr ^ ; Y - - ' 

201.1 l ach school committee shall have the fojjowing x^ptions in satisfying any of U^-r|U}uiTements of 
these regulatiorvs- ^ 

201. ^ (al It ma> satisfy; such requiremeiji^s itself. 

201. Hb) It may erifer into an agieement t^ satisfy such requirements through a regional 

i ' collabofative. 

201.1 ic) It may enter into an agfecment or contract with a private schooler publi<^ pr private 
ag^rh-V or institution to satisfy suon requirements. • . ^ , ^ 

201^2 F^ch school comrnittee wluA desires to fhqofc the option described in paragraph 201 .1 ^b) shall 
submit to t''he appropriate l^egioiwl 'Branch /Office of the Division, a wrilXen agreement and a plan foflts-^^ 
implementation. S6ch agreem^t and plan ^all' designate one city, town or school dstrttt as the 
* operating agent* Funds "receircd^by such operating agent from'other cities, towns or school districts |^id 
- t^om its own city, town or^hoo| distpct foe implementin"fe such agrcchficnt and plan, in'addition t(T gifts 
and grants received fro^ all purees, shall, be deposited with and4ield as a separate account by the* 
treasurer of such operating agent.- The operating agent may apply all funds received, without further* 
appropriation of su^ funds, to the* cost of programs operated pursuant ta the agreeroertt and plaff. 

204.2 iz) AnyTaciJity operated'*by a regiooal collaborative shall bclreatcd, for puqx)se$ of these ' 
regulationsyK if it were located wfthin the jurisdiction of each of the school committees which arc 
members uf such coDabor^ive. ' ' ' * , - 

« 204.2 on Notwithstanding' the defuution of ''pubUc schoof facility\* in these regulations^ a facility 
opera|€d pursuant to am agreement establishmg ^regional coDaborative shall be considered to be^a 
ic school facility only if ei^ty percent or more of the children edupted therein arc children 
it special needs. ' * . ^ ' ^-^ . ^ ' ^ 

.3 Eiach scjiool a)mniittee which desires to choose the option described in paragraph 20U (c) shall 
t m* writing to^h^ Regiofol Brartch Oflke of the Division the ^cement or cpntraefcnteied into 
an^l^^i plan for the implementation of the same. The Regional Brandi Office siiall. commiuU^te to the 
School Cdmmitia^ Its approval, or rejection of the ^contract or 'agreement.. No «udi igreettient»<»^ 
^contract shall take ef^cf until approved by such Regional Braiich Office tAd^ if one of the parti^ 
involved il ^ pubbc agency Qt dcpartnicnt of the C^Miwnonwcalth, by the central ofluxij^ iijph agency or 
department. . , * . ? * 

201.4 Other provisions of these fegiSatioos which delate' to the ihann^ in which school >commttees 
meetiheir ohhgations through the optionsjdCscribcd in paragraphs 201.1 /a) through 201.1 (c)shidlT)e 
i:onsidered as additional tothe requirement of paragraphs 201.2 andlOI.S. 
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4. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION DRAFt OF PROPOSED REGULATIONS FOR THE IMPLE- 
MENTATION OF CHAPTER 797 &¥ 
l)c«mbCT 20, 1974) * , 



THE ACTS OF 1974 (s^ood and blest dnft of 'guideiines, dated 



Preamble , , ^ ' 

The purpose, hi Ct)apter 7^ is to encourage the establishment of interdistrict collaborative 
educational programs and services among the cities, towns and re^'onal school distr'rcts of the 
Common\^ealth. The legislation amends Chapter 4(1; Section 4E of tfie General Laws and, for*tfie first, 
time m the histor> of ihe Commonwealth, peMniis State financial support for certain -interdistrict 
collaborative programs and seryices approved in advance by the Commissioner of Education. 

SI legislation retams Ipcal school committee initiative and is specifically aimed towards assistiitg 
districts m providmg costly educatfbnal programs .and services for a bmited number of students. 
Any cost-savings reab/cd at the local school district* levels should produce a more cost-effective 
expenditure of State reimbursement monies. ^ * 

This act IS designed to- develop and solidify strona relationships between the Department of 
Education and local educational agencies. Staff members aiaigaed^to the regional education centers will 
play a leadership role in assisting local school districts relative |d tpe establishment, implementation and 
evaluation 6f collaborative educational programs and service;!. 

»All collaborative agreements which confornj to the pro' 
Kjeneral LaMf«^as amended by Chapter 75*3 of the Ads of> 
• N(5vernber 11,' 1974 in orcter to be approved by the Commi 
coUaborativcs established ^nd Authorized under thapter 75 
payments from member towns. HowcverTthcae existing col 
structures so that* they conform wiuKl^ npw Teqiiircmenfes 

. All-eoUaborati¥e-^gfe*mem^-whiclH6a*{^^ 
a)nfurm iOj^lhe-provisions of Chapter 797 ofthe^ts of 1974^ 



of Chapter 40 Section 4E of*the 
ail have an effective date prior to 
f Education. AU^ such educational . 
legally Qontinue to exist and seek % 
ratives shall ^^ke action to amend' their 
pter 797. ' 

wftt to ^bvejiAer 10^ 19 7 4 ^a ll - * 
to be valid. ' . / * 



Scttton I - Definitions 



; of Education/ 



a ''Regional Offices" - J^e Regional l»ducation Centers of the Def 

b- *Tollaborative Agreetrtent" - an agreement l>etween twp or. more scRbol oommittecs to* 'provide 

jointly educational programs and/or services. * ' ' . . 

c. ""Educationaf Collaborative Board^' - the group of individuals ifho tiave jurisdiction and authojity ^ 
. ^ relative to the operation and control of a coflal^rative eciucational progra^and/orseiVicje, - " 

^'^E'dattttel^a^ CoBaboratw Fiiad*^.. ^ t^-deposttary ibr a&immies appropnared of granted bi sMppoct 
-of the coUaboratHteeducatioriil program and/or service. • j* 

Section tl - The Collaborative Agre^tnent 

•*The collaborative agreement must be signed by an authorize^ repreknutive of each school 
committee \«hich enters into the ^eement and by the Commissioner of Education or his designee. Die 
agreemcntmust coittain the followiftg pfovisions^* ' ^ f ' ' • 

L The names Of the school districts involved. • 
2. ^ The kinds 9f programs and/or services to be mitiaUy provided. • • ^ 

^ ^3, The approximate amounts of money or kinds of services to be contribut^d'by each -participating 
r* school -district. * - " ' * ' = ' ' 

\ The target population of ^individuals who will be seived by the ^cbliaborati^ programs and/of* 
services. • . ^ ^ . 

5. The (ost-effi^ctivehess aspe(ks of the coUaboratr^ I^ogram atid/or^ser^c^ 

6. THeefrecrivedates.ofthecoU4d>Qrative programs and/or seivipes. ~ ' * 

' 7. The terms under ^ich a sbhool district may withdraw from the collaborative program and/or 
service. v * . ... ^ ^ 

8. Th^^rms under which supplies and.eqoipmeat wili^be distribut^.^among member districts at 
, fcslTlfhation of a spcafic program or se^cc. , .* , 

9. The terms under which a. .school district *m)iy be admitted as a new party to the collaborative 
a^eenient. • ' ; 

IQ. Any other matters not ini^ompatible with law which the participatiiig school committees deem 



^ ^ ^- * 

• • * , Section 111 - The Educational Collaborative Board . ' c \ ^ 

• ¥jkch school cojnmittee \%^hich enters into a collaborative agreement shajl appoint one of its members 
*; ' ' why could- dele^te his authonty to a se^nd garty. with the approval of the respective school 

xor^n^ttee' as a whole, to, serve on the educaUonsfj collaborative bqardv The department of educatfou: 
' . shall be fcpre«ntedog each ed^paUiynalcoUaborative board by tbeappropn3tecoor *. 

education c^tcr'or his designer - ' ' / 

' , ♦ The- educational colla'bo^ativ^ board jhall exercise;, jurisdiction and conrrol pver thc^ planning, 

^^peration. mamtehanoe and evaluation of the collaborative program^ and/or ^ryices, It.skfU^ftave the ^ 
. 'juthorii> lo select us own executive officer, to adopt an apf^ropnatc Tian»e for t'be ptn'poses erf j 
, identification, to establish its own s^t of by-laws and'dctermine its ©wn administiaiiiVe struCturc. 

tach ed^tional coUaboraUvc bti^rd shall esubbsh and manage an educat^^aJ collabdrative trust ' < 
^ ^ . . * fund. It sKifl bf 4hc duty ofnhe collaborativ<t board to assign ftc trust' fi^d^^^^lpivopriate^nsUne^^ v 

* ^ensure that all support monies arc properly deposited Jn the trust fund. . ^ . ^ "* * ^ ' . 

' , .Section IV - The Edttcatiotul Collaborative Fund : J 

• ' An Educational coUaboraUve Hust fund shall be esublished and appropriately cJiSsignateiS byt each''';' 
^ ' . , , . i educational collaborative board. All mohifes contributed by member miifiidpalities,toii afi ^ants^^ gifn^ 

^ ' ^ fron^ any source whatsoever shall be depo^ted'in the -tn«'*4od'.. The' funds st?:^eK«ited shall >9t 

, managed by the members of the educational coflaboratiye boards - ? . 

^ , ' ' . Section V - CoQabocative Treasurer . • ^ , i , "\ ^ .^^^^ 

• ' The'trepisurer of the mcm^^er.tity, town, or regional *school distinct whicli has^h^akgest popijaUon ' 

' " . ' ; * according to the most recent federal jensus shalf nomiaBy serve ^ the trea^rer of to educatiiSQal./r * 

collaborative board o^ a voluntary ^basis. However, jyith the permission of this trei^rer aad the approval, 

jL of die collaborative board, the treasurer of any ether.ftiember city, town or reff'qrascbe^ district may 

' ^ / - properly serve as the treasurer of the educational collaborate; bOard without cornpcnsation. It 3iiffbe 
. « the duty »f the treasurer to receive and djs^urse all jnonics of the educational collaborative trust fund in * 

. ' * a proper manner. x » ' ^ - S 

^tion VI ^ Procedures for Requesting ApprovaJ of Coteborathfe Agreement and Feeding of 
«. ^ , • CoUaborative Programs and/or Services ? , * • » --^ ' • ^ 

' \ At Jeast five c?^pies of t^P proposed -collaborative agreement with authorized signatures shall b*^, 

submitted to the coordmator of the appropriate regiQijal education ccnUr. Uporvr^^ • 
shall atuch his written recommendations for furdier action artd forward ^Ur copies of tJ^Liwecment 
With atuchmtnts to the director \of the Bureau of ScTiool District R^rgaipflzation and Collaboration 
v ^ ^ ^ - tBSDRCy T>e director -of BSDRC ^ coordinate Ac revM«^tl» l^^ 

* \ among the intern^ ccniral* oiffices of the department of education and fdrwar4 th^'Propokcd'4i^rcernent * 
with a written recommendation for actionW the g^/iynissioner of cdup^ition. • o 

• " • ^ - \ ^ ' v' ' 

^ * ' 5 tDCO«EC»M\lENDATIONS FOR CHAPTER mjREGUJ.A^ . 

- COLCaBORATIVEBOARL^AND ORGANIZATION. _ 

* Rccpmmendition: That %ach ichoorcommktee entering MUo su^ 

* ' ' person from its own fiietnbership, or a designee, to fqrin a bednl to be known a$*an eduQftional ^ 

^ coUaboAtm board. . , " * ' - ' * . • • „ ^ , * 

. This interpretation avoids a pbtehtiaf disruption of ilie or^nization and o^eiatidiia . of eiastmg 
^ . ' coUaboratives, particularly in the evtiot d[iat ^perintendents^, spedal education directors, 6i direetors of 

pilpil personnel serdces^ serving bft coUaborative boards: (See Houae Nor2265.) * * > ^ ; 
Rc(X)mmeridations: ffuit ^^eportment of Educatim shall be repre^nied, Oft ^h tuch boar^ by the* 
, ^ apprdpnate coordinator^of a reghmd edi^ * v 

0 ' That the Department of j^^fucation ^hprtsmtat^ JictJn a n6n:votir^ advisory atptidty ort the ; 

- ^ coUaborative board. . ^ . • / - .i^ 

The cooperation and coordination of k>c^ cc^abontisres with tte efibrU of the Y^onat centers is 
. * most important KlXtiondup. In order to avoid potsa)le cdnilict^ istmtm^ smce^tfaesi^SioiuI penten 
4 ^ ' ^ may also serve .as funiing conduits^ it tf^reconimended tjm the ri^ond cent^K^f^aUtiYp func^ iv). ' ^ 

Kiev-'.- " " ' • - • . ^i3•- 



Recommendation. Thut menibe^ip of the collaborative board not be restricted by the mandates of 
Chapter 797. / ^ , * • . . * . 

(Ti4ptcr 797 mandates tljat certain individuals sit pn the collaborative board. It Is recommended that - 
!.uthcr persons including supenntefidents, s^dal, education directors, and parents also be eligible for 
mejnbcrship on this board. , » * 

Recommendation. Hiat Chapter 797 approved collaborattves not be required to receive annual approval 
(;(y the Department of Education, ' ^ • * , * 

It is recommended that collaboratives must^ re-apply for state approval only when cotiaborative- 
membf&rship and/or program purposes Jiave changed. 

Rec6ipmcnidation 77ijr Oiaptef 759- appf^oved collaboratives be ^^grandfathered" under Copter 797, 
V^^" unttlJanuary I, 1979. . ; / • ^ 

This measure is mtended to allow long-term, ongoing collaborative programs io ^:ofHimie tp operate, 
without disruption, as presently organi^d. This four year period will permit an ocderly trf nation of a 
753 collaborative to a 7?7 collaborative. (See House No'. 2264.V 



COLLABC)RATTVE FUND AND FINANCING 



' Recommendation. That the treasurer of the larger* member city or town* or the treasurer of tltat 
f-^^ ^ \ ' '^'\ * member co^mtitnitv or regional school district approved ^y the board, shall setPe as treit^rer of such 
" ^ collaborative board Without compmsatipn 



i 



^ -This recommendation intended i0 provide the coilaborative board witb the flexibiMty to choose its 
^ ^. t..^ ^ ^ fiscal agptit. ln'»some cases, multi-service collaboratives (those sponsoring rnany programs) need more* , 



V 




than one fiscal agent to handle the various ptpject budgets, since grants must oftentimes be adnfinistered 
„ ^ / - Jttuaugh a xeitain LFA.. This approach allows Ihe xollahoi^Uu^ hoard to^distxibute-thft admtnitfrattve-. 
. burden more equitably across districts. (See Commissioner Anrig*s memo and House No. 2265.) 
Recommcnciations. Tliat fUnds hi allocated annuaUy to support Chapter 797. 
^ T%2tCh^ter 797 grants not reduce Chapter 70 reimbursements. ^ • 

fliapte^ 797 grants should be used to encour^e collaboration among sdiool districts acfpss the s^te. 
This purpose will not be served if the amount of the Chapter 797 grantis latef deducted froqi Chapter 
70reimburs^ment^ ot the participating Cpmmunities. / xa*- - 

Recommendation: '77wtVe,gTsiIflto/i be approved to permit school committees to prepay tu^^ to a 
coUaborative-program . 

The reimbursement mejthod oftentimes' prevents collat>oratives from sponsoring needed program^. If 
: *'up-frpnt*Vm9nies were provided by participating LEA*s tluQugh tuition payments, the financing of 
- coDaboratiye programs would be less of*a problcni. (Sec Senate.No. 411..)-- ' ' ^ 4 

Recommcnd^on* That existir^ collaboratives be eligible fur Qiapfer 797 grants to support new^ 
programs. 

Existing collab6rative% shot^ be eligible for Chapter 797 grant ^monies to start .new programs and 
prefects. This is ^ important method by which the Department of Education can encourage succesful 
collaborative approacKcs. ^ " . * ^ 

COLLABORATIVE PERfiONNEt ' * 

Recotftmendatipns: That coHaborativc penonrifA be eUgible to make direct paymer^ to the state 
retirement syst(^ ^ • • < <^ • 4 ^ 

That coBaborathe pprsonn^ be eligible for hetdth benefits through tfie^Depariment of Education 

That coBqborative personnel receive regul^ fringe benefits from fiscal agent fommunity, ie„ vacation 
tifhe, sic)cieave, travet etc. ^ ^ ; * -rt. 

V/ TJwt temire be granted t€ coHabonitive pe$iiKfnrtel dt tiie pie 

There are piesehtly some LEA's whic^ do not choose to provide fringe benefits nortfo th^, wisi\ to do ^ 
so. For quality.staf/itnd continuity of prog^stfn^ it seems apfft-opriate that coOaboratlvip staff ihould ha^ 
similar ppportunities as regular stjiflT to obtain fringe benefits. ^ ^ 

' • MASSACHUSETTS DEPARTMENT (i^^ ^ V ' . 

Reco mm e n dation: Tffpt the P ep rn ttf ie n f of Educatkm develop additionai staff in aO regf^md ofSgeito 
provid e techmca ! asmtance tp /Ktabtj^e drnd new coHaSdrativet , * « ' ^ - 



The formgtioa oia 7^7 cpUaboraUve will be enhanced if it is icnown that specific assistance is available 
MO support its development. \ , - 



llNkAGl- ARRANGEMENTS ^ , , 

• Recommenrdation That the Secretaries of Educati<m and Human Services issue a definitive pap^. The 
imphcations of Chapter 766 and Chapter 797 have resulted in changing roles, responsibilities, and 
procedure in vm^^ state agencies. For this reason, the document should clarify in precise terms the 

^ supptfrt ^er\^tci'f^whicH^jire now presently available. Dissemination to school districts throughout the 
, state ut// enable* their collaboratives to make ^ judicious use of the state resources for cost-effective 
^ delivery (if services required by Chap'ter 766. ^ , - 

' V , ^' , . \. _ 

dDDenciix B* • ' ^*^^P^^' ^- ^ variety of collaborative relationships are described in a.theoreticil way. Thij appendix / 

' ^ 'is designed to give '6oncrete definition to those descriptions through brief abstracts of represcntatJve 
CdSC studies relationships. Eadi abstr^t describes the need out of which the group developed, the organization's 
^ , general pwpose and programs, their management structure aiid fiscal operation. 

In addition to the case studies herein, some collaborative^ have \ssiied thtir own dipscriptive materials 
An example of this is Case Study of the Memmac Education Center, wrrtten by Dr. Ronald and Maiy 
,^ ^ C.*Havelock, 1^74, available frprnMEC. . e ' ' . - \ * 

1.' An infonnaPCoilabor3tive • ^ ^ ' * 

„ . . J^isfiekLCoUaborjitivje . „: ^^.^ ^ _ • . 

Central Annex ' 

. ZndStreet \ " . 

, ^ Pittsfieid, Massachusetts 01201 

(413)499-1234 . ^ ' * " 

Howard Fberwein, Director Special Education / ^ , • 

^ Service Area: Berkshire County ,1 ' / 

' In the Pitlsfield area, a unique informal collaborative ^ew out of the need to service children whose 

/ primary disability is autism. .The collaborative program was developed in- 1970 in coordiiution wjthihe ' 
- ^* • director of a local pwivate school for girls^Miss Halt's School. This informal collaborative illustraftes an 

* ' - effective linkage arrangement with 9 local educational resource. The program Is housed at ^Miss Hall's 

- School, and students from the school serve as tutors in the spe^al education program* 

« ' The two special education teachers and a teacher's aide^wfio operate, the program are on the Pittsfield 

i ' ' ^ staff. The board of directors consists of the director of Miss Hall's and^'the ^perinte'ndent and special 

^ educationt director, from Pittsfield. The collaborative is a^ooscly defined organizatiofv ?nd the program is 
-s* open to all students residing iti Berkshire County. Th/cjgillabprative presently scrvic«k 14 students from 

* Pittsfield, Lee. Williamstown. Cheshire and Sheffield. A standard tuition rate has beei\set for students 
not residing in Pittsfield. ^1 

^ 2. Chapter 797 Special EducaHon Collabonitive in the Prpcess of Organizing 

The Shore Cottabbrative * » 

Main Street . . ' ^ ^ 

^ ^ Wmthrop, Massachusetts 02152 . i . % 

\ 846-3500 ' ^ . * - ' L 

* * ' Dr. D^thy Bennett, Acting Chairperson ^ 

- , Service Area: ChUsea^ Everett, Maid/au Mdiford, Revere, Saugus. Wintkrop ^ ^ 

\ Hie Shofe^ CoBaborative was ini^y mg^nized noi only oecause ^ need to Jobperate and 
^« coordinate the development programs and ^rvice^ ^for spbdal needs students, but also to atUact 

^ addttionai federal and* state funding for Uwse projects. It is one of the fiat coQaboratiies to wganize 
following the passage of Chapter 797 and hopes to be eligible for Chapter^ 797 fi«adingju' and .when an 
appropriation is made. • . > 



The collaborative concept waft, first discussed ^liiong several special education directors. The first 
flieeting involved special education directors of Chelsea, Everett^ Revere, Saugus and.WifUhtop. 

\^ a result o\] this meeting, a collaborative 'proposal for Title VI funding was developed tfnd submitted. 
When and if it was accepted, the' collaborative planned to hire a core staff and to formalize a coijtractual 
agreement. j , • ' ' . • / 

At about the time the proposal was submitted,*Robert Kurtz, of Human Services for the North Shore, 
Inc.. met \Jiith some of the directors and oTfered technical assistance la formalizing the coUaborativ©, 
organizing *a needk asse^sm^nt. and domg.some preliminary program development.. Because of the 
availability of this assistance, it was agreed tQ proceed regartiless ofuhe proposal's outcome. 

The next meeting, chaied^y Pet^i Finn, Assistant Superintertdent, Winthrop, was attended by the 
five special education directors and Mr. Kurtz ^^Jhc^^genda of the meeting included membership 
considerations, drafting an agreement, and establishmg a work ^j^diile for the collaborative. It was* 
agreed that Medford and Maiden would be Jnvited to join in ordJRo bioaden th'e mem^bership base and 
to minimize the overlap between The Shore Collaborative and The^ Tri-City Collaborative (Everett, 
Maiden and Me'dfprd), After reviewing Ch^ter 797 for collaborative agreement regulations, another 
'meeting was planned to vfrhich all superintendents wouki be invited. Special education directors agreed 
to 1?rif f their supermtendents^ beforehand so that they would i^e prepared to discuss a|id ratify a 
collaborative agreement that could be recommended to each school corhmittee with a'request for a fiscal* 
year 1976 appropriation of S5,000. 

The meeting was highly successful, largely because of the ^oundwork that had been laid by the 
s^aal education dwfctors. Each superintendent approved the draft ^eement and a FY 76 budget of 
approximately S3Cf;()00 for awlminjitrativc costs. Further,- they exprJssed a desire to P£oceed with^ 
formaL needs assessment and a plan for program development. All agreefl to go to'tHeir school 
cornmittees for approval prior to Febitiary 1, 1975. . * r ^ * 

Plans ar% currently underlay to develop three or four programs before the end of the school year. 
/\reas under study include a thotough needs assessment and the definition of an improved tuition 
exchange program, a plan for an alternative school project with a major focus on occupational educaytion 
that could begin immediately (with feftoal and local funding)* and a cobperative effort to performtore 
evaluations for members* currently institutionalized students. ' * ^ 

. 3. A Chapter 753 Single Program Speciid Education CoUaborative 

READS (RegiomlEducatioml Assessment and Diagnostic Services) 

LgkeiUle Hospital ' ' 

Lakcville, Massachusetts 02346 ' 

947-3634 ■ , . . ' - * 

Robert Hartrtian, Director . • , 

Service Area: Abington, Berkley^ Bricigewater, 

Brulgewater-Raynham Regional High School, Bristol, , , ^ ^ 

Bristol-Plymouth Regional Technical School; Dighton, 

Dighton-Reh^ath Regional High School, East Bridgewater, * - . 

Freetown, Freetown- LakevUle Regional High School, 

Hanson, Holbrook, LakevUle, Mtddleboro, Rtjtynham, ^ . * t 

Rehoboth, Taunton, Wareham, West Bridgewater, Whitman, ... 
Whitmarh-Hanson Regional High School ^ 

The READS Collaborative was formed in 1972 to provide diagnostic services to special needs students 
. of school systems m the?Soutlieast Region. The LEA*s involved irt this coUaborati^ anangehient iiie" 
located within a 20-mile radius of Lak^fle, Massachusetts, the coDaborative's base*. « ^ " 

Jhe ctJlaborative is governed by a board of directors comprised of asc^l cpmmittee c^gresentative 
•or superintendent from'eadi member community. Tlye directors of pupil ^rviccs or special educttion 
administrators from the mender systems serve as the .steering or middle man^enMfnt committee. The 
staff" is administered by an executive director and includes one teadier,^stWo teacherts aides, 
pediatridan and one secretary, ^ciai c6nsuftants are contracted as necess^. ' . . ^ 




Although no formal needs assessment was Conducted, the coUaborafive grew out of the need for < 
^ ^ * cost-effective cliagnostic services«for the Jocal con)inunities and tfie feeHng that these ^rvices could best 
, be provide^ through a shanng of costs and re$6urcey in a central Iqcation: 

I dch |own contributed ^n Initial membership fee (based on^their total school population) of $2 per 

* % -pupil. This'«fe€ guarantees that the collaborative will perform a predetermined number of diagnostic 
^ evaluations for the town. Additional evaluations are charged to nfember communities. • • 

The collaborative functions wfthin the guidelines of Chapter 753, All decisions on expansion,* new 
memberships, or services extended to non-members require a majority decision of the board. 

* ' ' ' . ' • . ' ' 
/ > r 4. A Chapter 753 Special Education Collaborative with Multiple Services 

* • 

.S7V 0C0\ (Worth ShoNs Special hducation Consortit^.Jnc) 
J' , I^J I'cderal Sfreet^^ ' ^ 

745'^ 700 ■ ' ' 

' KcVin OXiradv. Director 

• Service Area Beverly. Box ford, Danvers, Mafbkhfead. 
%^ 4 Maaconomct Regioml District. Middle ton. Peabod'y, Salem, 

Swampscott, Topsfield • # 

SPEDCON. The North Shore Special Education Cpnsortium, Inc.,,f0fmcd in May 1974, was organized 
to provide improved services for children with special needs residing in the member communities and has 
been approved under Chapter 753" regulations. At present, this collaborative has a variety of programs 
in eluding /a mmisehool and an itinerant teachers program for hearing impaired « visually impaired and 
^ ^ * physica]^ handi In addition, the cbTIabofatiw 

developmentally disabled, one aimed M primary^ students and the other concentrating on careeV 

* • education for older students. , - 
A full time director and administrative assistant coojdinate the various programs and provide the 

overall direction to the constJftium, working clos:^ly with'a board of directors that cpnsistsof the pupil 
.service aod special education directors of the member corfununities and one liaison superintendent. All 
procedures and polici^ are decided upon by the board. The director, who is selected afid appointed by 
the board, is responsible to the board for the activities and functioning of the consortium. . , 

SPEpCON receives its funding, from a variety of*sources: membership fees, federal and state. grants, 
and contracts from the Department of Education. It has received additional monies fron? noW-mernber 
communities who purchase specific services. Expenses rdating to personnel hired for program , 
implementation are diared by the member schools. 

In its one year of operation, services provided to its members by the consortium have proved to be 
^ost-effective and have made available progratns that would have beea impossible for individual 
communities to support on their own. ^ 

5. A Chapter t53 Special Education Collaborative with Multiple Services 

Bkckstone V^Uey Special Needs Collaborative 

RO,Boxl76t . : * ' ... 

* * f 

Uptom Massachusetts 01368 ^ 
529-3028 ^ \ \ , - , - _ 

' Thomas E McMurray. Director ' . v ^ • - - , t . 

SmiceAr^a: Blackstone-Afillyine Regiotui]!, Grafton, , \ ^ - ' . , 

Hopedak, MendothUpton Regional, Milford, Northbrid^, Vibridge 

• The Blackf^one V^lley^ Speciakd>j^d$ Collaborative, began operations in August 1974 to coordinate 
services for social needs students in that region. Many school districts were cqptact^d and invited to 
participate^ ii(i the planning process, out of which the present seve^ mmbers uitimatelyjoined foroes. 
" The jcollabdrative i$^approve4 under Ofaptier 7S3 and its board cdnsists of the seven superiiftenden of 
the nien^cr districts, each having OM vote. The Menclpn-Upton Regional Sdiool Oisti^ii^ $eVv^'aiB fiscal 
agpnf1^5r ihecoBaboraiive, ^ * . , ' ^ • 
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> Xhe v'ollaboraiiyVs efforts this fall centered arqund devclppmg a cost-effective transportation system 
for the speaal' needs students of the "hme communities Todate, the collaborative has been successful in ^ 
leducing transportation costs. ^ . " ' r ' 

Another activity ot the BlackMone Valley Special Needs Collaborative ;^nd one^hat will become 
increusingly miportant.isjh^coordmatiQn off special education progranis in the member d!i$tricts.At 4his 
point, all spectiil education programs are sponsored at" the local level, ,whi)e the jcollaborativc aids in ' 
placing and transporting studepts. The co^borative hopes to increase services by tiiring a'djditional staff, 
and sponsoring proghn^s for Its member distnctjs g^xt year. ' , / • v 

•The Bldckstone. Valley . Special Needs Collaborative was fGnded entirely by its^tnember comntunities 
for this iifst year of operations* A flat membership ra*e '($4,0(ft)y was agreed up6n by^^Jie seven school 
districts, f-^undmg is beuig sought from a variety of source for next ^ear^ including Title V4, Office for 
Chddten, and Chapter'?^)?. . ^ / ' ' / ' ' ^ ' 

6 A Chapter 753 Multipurpose Collaborative ^ * ' % 

Trustev fitmw • ^ . . " " / 

Hopkins Academy ' ' * : . . \ " r- 

Hadt€y\Massachusemi)}035 « ^ . ~ " ^ ^ 

(4 1 3} 5^6-45 ^ o ^ - . ' \. . V ' 

Peter Denien, Direi tor ' i ' 

Service Area. Amherst. Amberst-Pelham RegiomL r . . % ^ . - » ^ • 

i^eichcrtbwn. -tlas t ham p um^ €&teway ^^iegiomt. <?ranbyr - - - - ~ ' - 

HadleyJ1amps}ive Re^ml, Hatfield, Northqrnpton^Pelham:^ . - ' 

SauiAj^lev, Uni()n 66 " . ' • 

TlhcHampshire Hducational/Collaborative^was approved under Chapter 753 irf February ^1974 and 
began operation m July 1^74, Designed as a multi-purpos6 organization, it has ty^o major focuses - 
occupation education f6t high schbol students and p^ograras and scfviccs for special needsyoungsters^ 
identified 'by> Chapter 766.'Orj2inally funded by a Title III/ Occupational Competency grant, tius* 
organization has embarlced on a number 6f different programs to best meet the needs of the districts 
Vrves, Below are brief program descriptions of on-going or soon-to-be operating programs. ^ 

1. Developmental Day Care PrbgraiOPtlesl^ed to Serve 17 wyerely niuitijdy-tendicapped youngstep 

from the ages o( 7-2 1. , . ' * ^ j • i ' 

2. De-lnstitatiopalizatibn froject...- C^re Evahiations .are being conducted and educational programs 
develop«<f|oi^proxiniately 30 currently institutionalized youngsters. ' 

3^. Core ^valuation Assessment and Consultatfon - HEC operates a mobile diagnostic unit staffed by 
school psychologic, a social worker and a seaetary. This van provides a variety of direct and consult*-^ 
tive Sef vices ranging from prc-school screening to actual CErs and home visits., This project iS funded by 
■Title V]-B. ' o ' , ' ' ' ' • \ • 

4. Itmeranl Teacher Program - The, HEG provides Itinerant teacher scnd^ce on an as needed basis to 
' *Ceaaiif collaborative school districts. ^ , ' . - ' ^ 

5. " Pre-Sheltsred Workshop Vocational Program - This prpgram services 13 special needs youngsterl to 
prepare them for sheltered workshop or other Iow:skflMevel occupation tlaining. ^ 

6.. Pre- Vocational Program -^ This program *isl desired to assist special needs young$ters to m^e the 
..transition from the ac^emic classroom to-a regular bccupat^nal education program wjth a mipiinuni of 
. adjustment di(ficalties. ^ ' ' . / 

Occupational Program for Emotionally * tHsturbed Students - Offers occupationJiK and c«eer 
education to high school students who are unable ^tc^ function SuccessfyUy in' traditional scttingi; ft is 
^asedat and run cooperatively with l;tanjypshire College. , • . — * / ^ . ^ 
* 8, Wtitover Occupational. Resodrce Gfei\fer (W.O.R£.) - Through a grant from the Oiffioe of Manpower 
Affairs, HEC ^idnwftttters* a Blahnin/iroject |n coDaboratioffi vi^th the Hplyokevind CHcopcc Public 
Schools to develop S'^ior high K*ioolj\post-sccondary and adidt sk^trainimf center ip 1 1 federally 
surplysed buMdlngs at ^csiover Air Force Base/ ^. l \ : — . 

/ . - . ^ - <^ 
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. Occupational Competence Project - - The delfelopment of a {)ilot pro^ara in occupational ethidation ^ 
IS the^firsi step taken toivatd Qje Scvelopmeht* ©f .a total occupational cortipctcnce /occupational 
education delivery'^stem fw the* studenu of ihe.Hanlpshire Educational Collaborative area. As a 
dem(>rrttTat|on of tW commiti^ient^of the comrnunitfes to tfte concept of cooperation, hioit of the 
districts have allotted a number v( occu^^io;iaf educa.t!9"i} slofs to he used for students frorti -other' 
districts. This pilot effort involves the utilization of in-sch6ol respurces. The second part of this effort 
will tike pla^^next year with a pi^ogram utilizing out-of-school Resources. x 

7. A.Chapter 7S3 ,MuU^pufpo^ Collaborative" ' ^ * , ^ . ^ 

EdCo ( Education Colhborativt far C^^^^^ ^ " * 

Hampshire Street • . ; / 

Qmbhdge, Massacljusetts (/2Ii9 ^ ' , , * , * ^ 5 ^ ^ * ^ • 

868-2100 . ^> • . \ ^ • ^\ . J 

Medill Bair.'Director ^ . • • ^ * _ ^-^^-'^"''^ , • " * ' • 

Senice Area: Bedford/Boston, Broifkitne, Camhridg^^ ^' \ ' ^ ' 

Lexifigton, Liticoln, Lincoln-Sudbury. Regiorml, Medfdrd, * . . - . ♦ ' 

Newton, Sudbnrv, Wattham, Watertown \ ^ ' S . % 

\ The Education Coll%borati]lfe for Greater Boston \^as' organized in 1%9 by>the superintendents of 

^seven school districts. Since that time, two of the origi|nal commuriilies hSve "decided not to continoe 
participation and seven additional districts have joined. Presently the collaborative represents some ' 
265,000 me trppolitan students. . ' ' . / - 

' ; :£d€o operates 'under Xbjiptex.753 approval,. Its boaid of directors consists, of the superintendent and 
Qne school, fcomnifttee. representative (torn each member district. ,NJembeJ«^ip is by fo^al agreemeh:t, 
although' tjiere are sorhci informal arrangements for specific servidfes to i^orf-EdCo cbmi^unities. Scfurces 
of funding are derived 'from m e mber ship fees (based on enrollments), contractual arrangements, federal 
or state grant*,.ai1d private foundations." The board votes^cjn all policy matterstut the tesponsibility for 
management aitd operation of progra;ns andservices is assigned by th^boafd to a director, 
* EdCo was organized to find better 'solution? to common psbblfems of metroppiitan interest and 
continues to develop programs iV a, Cost-efTeCtive manner when retiuested by any two or mcfre of its 

. members.. The four main c6mpon?ri{s pf the collaborative ate the ^Reading and Lea^niftgCe'nterftutlW^ 
aides, resources); the SPACE Pfograh> .(occupational education in an industrial setting) ancf a related 
'work^^tudy naperaticfli with ten classes Ipcat6d>m Boston, NeW Bedford ai^d Worcester; a Metropolitan 
"Education Ceirfer: $nd a Special Education Division, ^ach-prqjecl or division has such4)rofessi6nal st^df 
and jirpportpi^^spnftel. as needed to acc ^ - * * 

1^ Nine advisory* ^oups representing different roles and functions arc"9rganiz^d with ^representatives 
fronfeach menier district and meet pcripdically to foster^cominunicatiori ancj ideas' across district Jnes 
andjo identify c9;»mon4)roblemsth?^mig^ ^ r • . 
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tVi)Bl*ndi\ C ' ^^'^ inh>rfn<i[i()H,Hn tins afymtidi^x-Jias hcen coftipiU'tl thnm^fioijit the rcnti ofMie 

* ^ ^ ^fud\ hutjtisOjHtvnudh suiyiel'n>^iita>i^i\f^^^^ 

llbllilbofilt iv C'lv V'^l ^^'^^ ^/^^t'J AuddditiQiial rcsoUn c tluitjiuiy proiv iLsefid is the List of Specfar Noeds 

fun l)r<)2r VniS donOn'ir^- K^^^'SISS, 1^)75, avadable\tr()W the DivisiQH of Special 

/ to ser\e , ^ ^ ^ . ' , . . 

Sl)0('itll ni*odC * Tlu*^ N(otkm'ine diart sunimari/cs where special. education ccHlaboralive progr4\iis itre 
^ 1 ' • opera'cinn 1 he lumibers retVr' to the Ft^^gioiial Hlpliabetical listi;ig .that loHows in^this 

^tutlents 4n appendix, — . \\ - , 

massathuseUs . 
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r^-oor OcaipinuMial • . 6. fO. 1 3. 2.7. >r. 35.,4.S. 50. 61. (i4. (>7 • ' 



Oc\v1<^pmentaIl\ Disabled • - 1. 2. 10. 14. 16,-18. 27. 24. 31. 35. 38, 30,41, 

- . * . ' 45'. 55.61.64' 



Diatfiiostic Services y ^ .^8. 41 . 5i;-§!!rftl . 62 

l-.mottonall,y DbUirbpd . ' 4. 13. 14, W, 26.'2^\ 30:41 



General SPtiD-Program;- — . ,2. 6. H» 18,"21.,24. 27 28, 29. 32. 40, 47, SO.' 

y - - ' ' 54v5^2, §4.^7^5^. -59,^0^, 68.- 

Hearing Inipairevl . 28. 29. 37. 49.-65 

Lan.sruage Impaired ^ ' ^)!,18, 30, 4l ' 



Pre-Schc>ol . ^ \^ ^^^^^ Jj — ^ ^ « 

^Resklen'ee Program * ^ / ' 9, 70 ' * ♦ 

' V<?suallv Impaired . ! * 5/t ^7\ 5r\9. 
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GREATER BOSTON R^IQN ' 

Educdtion (..eruef 

54 Rmdge Avenue Extension 
Cambridge \las5awhusi»(is 02 149 
*54V4>: * ^ ^ 
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N Wll (where ipprupnaie) 
'st KVKF ARPA 
CONTACT^ . -v--^^ ^ 

1 Arlington. Bedr(vixl^l.ev4ngti)n f 

Kevin Fo]eKf:72.:>430) 

2 Aiin^toi>:^elni6nt. Water towp 
" ■ rtColfier(4H4 ^K>(i^' ' 
Raymond Bohn (646-1000) 
Gra^e KUc/ynski, 
GiIj. Kupperschniidt 

3, Arlington. Burlington. 
Lexington * . 

^ Raytj^oiid'ft^nl 046*^1000"/^ " 

4. BFAVl RBROOK ' . / 
^nrRAPHllTK*, ' ' 

/ KII^DtRGARTLJJ ^ , 

.Belmont. Walttt am.* Wat erf own. , 
' DMii Referrals ^ i 

Jane H611enbacJs. Director 
' {<n89>i340) 

5 GiVmb ridge. Vater town • ' \ 
, '•' ' '^'C^l. Kiipperschmidt ' 

^6CHARMSS \\ i 
v"^ Avon. Canton,. Holb rook. 
Milton. R^indolph, Shargn. 

Stoughton 1 

' * Ffed Hire. Directort j 

.(06.V'7X00, Ext. 61) ^ ! 

y. Chelsea, Ever«U, Revere, j 
' Winthfop 

' Daniel Drisi:ofl 
^ , ( 289^200, ife^t, H4) j 

^. Deiiham. Norwo^,'Westwood i 
Jennifer Goodwirr I 
<326-r46p) ' . 1 
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i GREATER BOSXON R^ION, 
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Hi AMV (where appropriate) ^: 
SlvRVlCE iWEA I I 

-^GMACT ^ ... > i> ' ^ - ^1 

^^-^ r+T' 

^4 x'^ 



EDCO (The Education 
Collaborative for Greater 
\ Best oil, Inc.) c 
: Bedford, Bostpn.Brookliac* 
\ C^ambri^e,li'xington,»Dncoln3^ 
( lincotn-Sudbttfy Regional,' ^ 
, ( Mefdford, Ntwtpn, Sudbury, 
1 WaJtham, Watcrtown 
i ^ Medill Bair, Director . 
'1 ^(868.2 ldO)f ^ »V 

i^lAB^^ 

LIFE CARE TRAllMlNt; , 
. ' CENTER 

Arlington, Bedford, Lexington 

\ Marsha RowefS (86 1-9580) 

.1 LiUsGuldager 
\ (862-7500, E\i. 240) ' , 

iTpfecHoorsPECi^ , 

NfeEDSPROGRAM' 
Brookline^, Newton 
Marion HaifisWorth 
^ (132*8062) ; » 
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12, THE SHORE v / ' 
COLLABORATIVE 
thelsca, Everett, Maiden, " 
Medford, Revere, Saugus; 
Winthrdp / 
"Doroth^ Bennett • 
(846-S500) 



13. TEC (The Education 
. Cooperative) . . 
,Dcdham, Natick, Needham. 
Norwood, Walpole, Way land, 
WeHcsley, Weston, West wood . 
Roger. Aitch, Director 
X653-430Q,23%3028y- 



14. TRINITY COLLABORATIVE 
• Everett', Ms^den, NJcdford 
NanQT White ^ 
. , (39^^5800, Ext. 222, 203) 
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MORTHEASTRECION 

^k)rthcasl Repoiul * ^ • 
EdttcaiKMi Center . ' 

Conucts. WiHuin Ferns.' 
Mary Ann McKeon. Michelle 
Ciocca, frank Bunco, John Conlon 
1 55 1 •Osgood Street 
North Andovcr. 
Massachusetts 01.H45 
687-3351 • 
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SlRVICh AREA 
CONTACT 



15. Biilcnci. Carlisle. Chebnsfdrd 

J6. Billcnca. Chelmsford 
/ Bob Zoto {t(r7C\42)^ \ 

I7.CAPE>W«?S 
CX)LLAJBORA- 

' Manchester^ Rockport^ 




James 0^CooneU Djjcclor ' 

' 18. CAS£ jfConcprd Area Special 
' _^ducati<Mjf'ollaborativc) ^ 
. ♦ ® Acton, Acion-^xborough 
' iRegional^ Bedfo/d;Boxborough, 
-Concord , Concord-Carlisle 
RegioQjil^CaFlisle^^ Harvard, ^ - 
Lincoln, lincc^-Sudbufy 
Reoona^, Littleton, Maynard, 
*' Na»)o6a Regioii^, Sfxm 

' ^ Gerry Mazor, Director ♦ 
(369-9500. Ext, :>85)_ 

19. Chelmsford, Dur^ablc < 
• , (25l-»61). -i- V 

^ M. C€prgetown,•^5ewblIryport, 
Tnton, Regional. Vf^ttien 
Vocationad 3diool' 
1 Ckfoi^ ^om (372-6762) 

21. GREATER LAWRENCE 
* COLMBORATIVE f0K 
/ . SPfC!AL>\EEDS 

Andovet, Lawfence,Wthuen. i . f 
, ^ * North Andovcr • ; 
• ' David.?. Sampson \ A i 
•f / (6864)194) ; ^ ^ i ^ 

21 (Heater newburypor/ ) ; '1*^ > 

C0LLA60RXT!Vr / 
: Georgetown rNewtmy, , 
Newbttrypoit» Rowley^ ; 
'Salisbury / ^: 

7^. ^ilf;'Mahon(465*SJ22f 
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NORTHEAST REGION, cont. 



NA.NVh (wheYg'appropriatc) 
ShRVICfc AKEA^ 
CONTACT ' . : 



231 Lincoln, Marlborough. Sudbury ' . x 
Mr. EIlcr> (443- g971). ' 

24. Lynn. N^hApt^Sadgus 
^ Barrasso (5^5.1^680) ^ 

25*. MEC (Mcmmac Education 

Andovcr. Ashby, 3cdf6rd, 
'BiDcnca,£arlidc, Qiclipjsford, 

Littletoa/Lunenburg, Mcthuen, 

North Andovcr, Pepperell, 

Tcwksbury: Townscnd, 
^ t Tingsboro,^csrford, 

Wilmington 

Richard Lavin, Directoi 
^ (256-3985)' 

26. MBkRIMAC COMMU^^fTY 
SCHOOC.Vi y , 
Btlierica, Chclms^a^d. Drain, 
Tcwksbury^ W^gffprd _ . ^ 
s i^*"^1^3???i^5[-47 N ) 

^;27.6EExM (Special EducaUon of 
Education^ Mutual) 
Lynnp^ld.Morih Reading, 
Re^dtng, Stoncham, 
WiMnington, Winchester. 
Woburn ' ^ . ^ z 
Carl Toth, Director 

SNaC (Special Needs • ' 
Educational Collaborative) 
Ayer-Shirley, DMnsubJe- 
Grdton, Lunenburg. North 
Middlesex Regional. • 
, i Tyngsboro. 

Costa Leodai: Director 

(425r9385) 
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WORCESnfERIttGfON 

Center 

C'onUA.f Paul Teio • 
271 \^^si Bij5is.ii>n Street * 
^esi B*nlsion. Mas sach user ts 
01 5S^ 



NORTHEAST REGION, com. 
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\ AMI (where appropnalc ), 
Si R\JCt \Rh\ 

CONTACT 

29. SftDCON (North ^re ^ 
' Sp&viai hducaiioij Ciuiso'rttuml 
Be\erly. B4)\f<3rd. Danvers. 
MarbTehead. NLiscontvrnet* 
•Hegjonal. Nftddleton. Peabc>d> . 
Salem. Swampscott. Topsfield 
k'evm O'Grady, Director 
(745-8700) 
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30Vliarnt. fiardwick, Hubbardsion. 
Oakham - 

iohnKo/Jowskj<355 ;205iK' 

31. Berlin, Boykton 

Mr. O'Donnell (B69-2406) 

3i BtACKSTONE VALLEY ' ' 

• SPECIAL EDIXTATION - 
COLLABORATIVE . . ) 
Bikcks'toRe-MiUviile Regional., 
(vfaffon, flapedaJe. Mendon- 
Cpion RegionaK Mdfofd, 
Northbitc^, Uxbridgc' S 

ThiJina^McMurry, Director 

• (529:3038) . \ ^ 
33. CAre ((Tolbbwativc ^scssment^ 

anprfVo^m Systems) 
Aihbumhafn. Athol. Gardner, , 
Or^jjC. Petersh^, Tcmplcton, 
- WcstlttmstV.WiiK^cndon . 

i^l7cOLLA*0RAT!VE FOR 
..VISUALLY HANWCAPreD 

CHILDREN ; 

ShrdAlmry. West BaylstoQ f 
Paid KsM (1 ^5^702) 
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WC«CESTER REGION, cont 




N.\MF (whcTC appropriated 
SERVICE AfilA 
CONTACT 
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35. DOWNRtG PLACE SCHOOL 
Briuifiela, Oxford ^ 
ScKirifbridgc, Sturbndgc. ' - 
>S'cbstcr 

PamCnffm' (943^80) 

36. Fitchbu/g, Leominster, * 
TowniCM, Westtninstcr 

- Don Tagncy (345-7541) 

- 37; Lf eMC^STEitf>AY 

' CLASSLS FOR DEAF ' 
Aycr, Clinton, Fitchbm^. 
. Gardner. Groton, Lancaster, 
' *Leonun tter, Lunenburg, 

- PeppcrcU, Shirley » Townscnfl, 
Westoiuister 

Richird Cocci (5379250) 

. 38. PR0JE :T ACCEPT 

Ashlanc , Dover, Framiftgham, 
Hoflistc n , Hopkinton , r 
Medfieli; Medway, Miltts, 
Natick, Sherbom, Sudbury, 
, Chailes Gunnoe, Director * 
. (872^36) • 



— 



3f. RECHONAL 

DEyELOPMENTALCENTER 
Auburn, Barre, Ho1den,Paxton, 
Princeton, Butland, Spencer, 
Sterling, Wachus(t Regionai 
Hi^ Sdioi^, West Boylsto;) 
Forrest Gilmd 

. (829-3537) 

40. 766 COLLABORATTVf^ 
Berlin-Sbylston, Tadunto * 
kegi^nil School District, Wc^t 
Boyiston . * - 

Paul KroU (^35^702) " 




WORCESTER REGION, cont. 



NAMt. (whcrc*appropnaie) * 

SERVICE AREA 

CO!^TACT ^ 

41. TR! VAiLEY4lE€I0NAL 
SPECIAL &C(UCAT!ON 
PROGRAM 
Ashland, i^lolhston. 
Hopkintori, Mcdficld, 
Medway, Millis 

Elmer HaskcP (429-6363) 




SOLTIIEAST REGION 

Southeast Regiunal Education 

- C e nt e r 

tontacts- Robert Brown. 1, 
lack Burke 

LakeviUe State flospital 
kte. IQ5.Lakevill^.Ma 
(Mailing Address 

P.0:Box:9 

Middieboro. Massachusetts 0^346) 
9473240 



42. Abirfgton. Bf^ockton, Whitman 

Joseph Potoczak 
(871<)44^), ^ * ' 

43. firaintree.Norwell. Rockland, 
Weymouth 

Larry Lambrosc (335-l4iW) 

44. CAPE COD 

. COLLABORATIVE 
Barnstable, Brewsterv Bourne, 

' Cape Co4 Regional Vocattonal^ 
Technical SchooU Chalhajn, 
Dennis, Dennis- Yarmoiith 

. Regional, Easthani,falmouth, 
' Harwich^^^lashpee^Tjauss^ 
^(C^onal, Orleans; 
Proviiyg^etown, Sandwich, Truro, 
Wareharo,:^ellfleet, Yimioulh 
^ hiil Hackett (432-4500) 

45. TAPE COD If ARNiNC 
CENTER 

, Barnstable, Bourne, Dennis, 
' Palmoudi« Wareh«n, Yarmouth 
aayto«Belc«<77l52lf) * 
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SOUTHEAST REGION, cont 



NAMt (whwcappropriate) 
SERVICE AREA 
CONTACT 



46. CAP^A (Qjllaborativc 
. Approach to the Proctssmg 
of Teacher Applications) 
Carver, Cohassct', DuxBury, 
Halifax, i^ianover, Hanson, 
Hingham,l^uDi Kington, 
Marshfidd, NorweIR Pembroke 
Rlymoulh, Plympton, Scituati? 
Vfcymouth • 

Dan Gibbs (749-2462) 




4>. tUNICAL TEACHER - 
CENTER 

Brewster^ Eastham, Orleans, 
' Wellfleel ■ ^ 

• Mrs.&rbara Wright 
' (349^59) • . 

' PROPUCTION, . 

Berldey . Dever State School, 
Dighton^, Rchoboth, Seckonk, 
Swansea 

- Rus feU Latham (252-3702) 

4^rFalTRiver, New Bedford^ 

Richard Burke (997451 1) 

FIVE TOWN 
COLLABORATIVE 
Acushnct. Fairhaven, Maribn, 
' Mattapoisett^ Rochester 

Wiffiam.Qinnlin (997^?7])^ 

SI. ughthSuse • 

^EDUCATIONAL 

CORPORATION / ' . 

Abington' Carver, Cohasset, 
r Duxbury, Halifax, Hairover, 

Hanson, tfih^iam« HuO, 

Kingaton^Marshfkld, Nocwell, 
^ Pembibke'. Plymouth, 

Plympton, Rdcklind, Scttuatj^v 

Whitrnan 
> Dr./ox («78-07«6)* ^ . 
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SOUTHfAST REGION, chnt 
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52. PILGRlXr 

— rof 1 Ato 



C 1 CJi 



Carver, Duxbury . MarshHeld, 
JMvmouih. Silverlake Regional 
tool District 

Hemnula. Di'reclor 
(585^^3) 

53. PROJhpi^OKF 
hasfonTFaxboro. NUnsfie^d. 
^orlori " ^ 

John Stephani. Directar 

54. KLADSlRegional I JucaiiofiaT' 
'Assessmeni'aad Diagnostic 
Services) ^ ^ 

^ Abingum, BcrlCley. Bndgewater. 
Bndgewat^r-Raynham Regional 
High School. Bristol. Bristol- 
Plymouth RegioAal Technical 
. School. Dig)? ton. Dighto»- ' 
Rehoboth' Regional' High 
School, hast Bi^dj|ewater. 
hjeetown. Free town- taJceviU^ 
Regional High School ^Hamson;- , 
M- Holbrook. CakeViHe. . . 
Middlehoro.4?Aynhiim; - 
Rehohuttj.'jaunton. Wareham. 
V\est Brjdigcwater. ^liitiVian. 
. * U'hftman-Hansojn Regional High 
, ' ^School c ■ 

' IJobert Hartman'. Director 

55. SOUTH SHORE MtNTAL " 
- HEALTH CENTER 

Braintrce, Co^iassct, Hingham, 
HuH. Milton, Ouincy, Scituate^ 
Randolph. Weyniduth 

Barbara Grecnglass, Director - 
. (471-0350) 
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SOUTHEAST REGION, cont/ 



r 



f 



SPRINGFIELD REGION 

J Springfield Regional Pducation 
' Center 

Contacts Inez Jkgarty. 
, Catherine Fitzgerald, P^u) ^ ' 

Caouettc, Sc»tt^y Jorres, ^ 
- Richard Saius 

2083^ Roosevelt Avcaur ' • 

SpnngrjiCid<^l2sSchusettsOI 104 

(413,) 743-2167 



f 



ERIC 



NAMfc (whereuppropriate) 
SERVICE ARFA . 
CONTACT. 



56. SOUTHEAST-REGION 
SPECIAL NEEDS PROGRAM 
Abington, Ro(jkland, Whitman 

Joseph Potoczak ^ 
(871-0444) /■ 

57. SPE'CIAL education 
COO^^ERATIVE 
Bridgewate^", East Bridgewaten' 
Middlebbro, Raynham, 
WcitBridflewatei: ~ 

Lincoli^^Lynch (947-3450^ 

58. TRf-TOWKipEClAL NEEDS 
PROGRAM 

Hanover, ffen^n, Norwell 
Charles Q'Db^nnell 
* (8)8-0786) 



59/AshrjeId, BuckUnd, 
. * Charlemont, Colriin, HeatbA 
Plaiiifield^Shelburtie Falls, r 
Rowe * _^ , 

Arthur Sylvester 
- (413/625*2555) ^ J_ 

60. Erving, Leverett, NewSidem, 
Shutesbury, Wendell 
' Leonard Lubinski 
t41 3/544-3602) 
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SPRLNGFIELD REGION, cont. 



"VAMt (where appropriate) 
SF RVIC H ARf:A^ 

CONTACT L 

61. FRANKLIN COlNPlf' 
SITPLEMENTARY 
EDUCATION CEXTER 

" PROJECT . . . 
Bcrrikrdston, Conway'^ 
Deerfjeld^, Ervmg, GiU, - 
Greenfield; Leverett, Leyden, 
Montague^ New Salem, 
NorthfieW, Orange, • ' 
Shutesj/ury^ Sunderland, 
Turnei^ FalT$, Warwick , 
Wendell, Whatcty ' - * 

Nina Ilajdi, Director 

6^ JIAVTPSHIRE EDUCATIONAL 
COLLABORATIVE 
Amhersi, Amherst-Pelham 
Regional, Bctchertown, 
Easthampton , Gateway 
Regional, Granby , Hadiey 
Hampshire Regiong^l, Hatfield, 
Northampton , Pelham , . 
Soutti Hadiey, Unioh 66 
Peter Dcmers, Director 
(413/586^590) ^ 

63.^REC^I(5NAL VISUALLY 
KANDIC APPED PROGRAM 
Agawam, Southwick, 
Sprtrigfleld, Wcstficlll 
James Brucno . 

M/vWRKlDPPORTUNlf^ 
CENTER ^ 

Open to all towns in the 
Spnngfield area 

Don Snyder, Director 
^ (413/737463H 
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71. 



WTTSFIELD REGION • 

PlttsftelU Regional lUucaiion 
Center * 

Coniict Daritel Buirke * 

188 South Street 

Pi«stlcld, Massachusetts 01.201 



My. 



NAMF (where appropriate) 
5lRVin: AREA 
^ CONtACT 

65. BERKSHIRE COUNTY 
COLLABORATIVE FOR 
DEAP EDUCATION 
Berkshire County 

Carol Ann Snuth 

(413/443-0076) 

. 66. B^shir^f.County LEA*s 
and North Adams State 
Teachers College 

Ge org e C^^~ 

, (413/6644511, 
Ext. 291) 

^7. CENTRAL BERKSHIRE 
RE(>JONAL VOCATIONAL 
COLLABORATIVE FiDR 
CHFLDftEN WITH SPECIAL 
NEEDS 

Dillon, Great Barrington, 
Hancock, Lanesboro, Lenbx,N 
Pittsfield, Richmond 
Howard Eberwcin* 
(413/499^1234) 

^8. NORTH BERKSHIRE UNION 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 
COLLABORATIVE 
Garksburg» Florida, Monroe, 
North Adams, Savoy 
^ JjQc Joseph 

(4l3/ ife64-9292) ^ 

^ 69! PITTSpELD 

COLLABORATIVE 
Berkshire County - ^ 
Howard Ebirwein 
(ill 3/499> 1234) 

70. SOUTH BERKSHIRE ^ 
EXCHANGE PROCRAM 
Alford, Avalon School (in North 
^ ^ AdanM),Egremont, Monterey, 
Ml. Washington', hf^w Mar^oro; 
Sheffield 

Mr. Segals Tom Comc^ti. 
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.C OMMENTS ON THIS MACE REPORT 
(Use additional sheets if necessary.) 



Council , on hducalion invites your (' 
vt?rrt'ments on this rcpQrt The form | 
to the nght of this invitation may j 
be clipped and . used to record your 
comments. Attach adfitlibnal sheets 
if. necessary ygui comments 
to 



Director of Research 
Mass Advisory Council on Edugatjon 
182 Tremont Street 
13th Floor " ^ 
Boston, MA 02111 ' 



Thank you.^ 
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